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THE RIFLE VOLUNTEER. 


“ None but the brave deservo the fair” 

Is now the motto every whore! 

Go where you may, do what you will, 

The talk is all parade and drill. 

My sisters’ heads are fairly turn’d 
And have been ever since they lcarn’d 
That 1 had joined the Rilics. 

Before, with mo they scarce would go 
To ball or picnic, rout or show, 

If I but ask’d, ’twas always no, 

Because they had another beau; 

But now they’ve bid thoir beaux good-bye 
And would you know the reason why ? 
Tlioy would not join the Rifles. 

Do what I would ’twas never right, 

I knew not how to be polite; 

They always wish’d me out of sight, 

For I was such a horrid fright; 


But of me now with prido thoy talk, 
And say with me they’d rather walk, 

For I liavo joined the Rides. 

So now if I but don the groy. 

“ Dear Frank, for me one momont stay, 
With you I’ll go a little way, 

For I have not been out to-day, 

For you at home I have boon stopping, 
Thinking you’d go with me shopping ”— 
That’s now I’ve joined the Rides. 

The nasty shooting made them ill, 

But now they’ll go with mo to drill. 

And midst the firing stand quite still, 
They’re not afraid, but praise our skill; 
And all the Rifle Volunteers, 

They call pet names, as ducks and dears. 
So young men join the Rifles. 

Iota. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 

SELF-WILL; 01t, THE HASTY MARRIAGE. 

By the Author of The Man that Wouldn’t Marry. 

Chapter I. 

“ My Dear Sir GeorgE,—You are anxious to hear of me and of my 
health. I am as well as a man can expect to he who is disappointed in the 
first wish of his heart. Edgar is impenetrable to all persuasion or solicita¬ 
tion, and the long-cherished hope of seeing him united to the daughter* of my 
old friend is at length relinquished. You know with what unwearied solici¬ 
tude I have pursued this my favourite aim through the long years of his 
infancy and childhood; how I have tried to impress on his mind the necessity 
to fulfil the early engagement I had made for him, and the never-ceasing 
anxiety I have felt on the subject; but all in vain. I suspect he has formed 
an attachment elsewhere, and his folly and pertinacity will probably be their 
own punishment. That a fit of my old enemy the gout should have suc¬ 
ceeded the annihilation of my hopes you will not wonder. Lady Arden bears 
it, as she endures every adverse incident, with a fortitude that would astonish 
any one who is unacquainted with her superior greatness of mind. She 
certainly makes me ashamed of my own weakness; for her heart, not less than 
mine, was fixed on the match; but such is the uncertainty of all sublunary 
hopes and wishes. ITow often have I repeated this, with a thousand other 
commonplace observations of the same kind, and perhaps fancied that I only 
needed opportunity to show how well I could practise the precepts I uttered. 
But at last I find all my theory insufficient to prevent the bitter repinings of 
a wounded spirit. 

“ If my complaints have not discouraged you, it would be charitable to 
visit me at this period, for truly I need the consolation of your society. Lady 
Arden bids me say that your compliance will oblige her; she knows your 
influence over me. Edgar is gone to town to visit his friend Irvine; for my 
displeasure, and his mother’s looks of resigned disappointment, render the 
Ilall no very pleasant abode for him at this tiine, Irvine is a firm friend of 
the Denbcighs, but notwithstanding Edgar is greatly attached to him, and has 
found in him the same steady and unabated friendship as that which will, I 
trust, continue to subsist through life between you and yours faithfully, 

’ “Arden.” 

The foregoing letter, written by Lord Ardeu to Sir George Cholmondeley, 
and in the first effervescence of disappointment, will explain the situation of 
Lord Arden’s family at the period at which this narrative commences. Edgar, 
his only son, and heir to the immense estates of an ancient aud honourable 
family, remained inflexible on the only subject which had ever caused 
dissension among its members. 

Lady Arden was enthusiastically attached to the mother of the young lady 
destined by their mutual friends to be the wife of Edgar, and Lord Arden 
had an equally fervent affection for her father, and for many years it had been 
the cherished subject of epistolary intercourse between the four parents; hut 
vain were all their long-indulged hopes; from the hour that his father, in a 
moment of ill-judged ingenuousness, disclosed his future intentions, the 
pertinacious young heir would never consent even to see Miss Denbeigh, but 
always contrived to evade complying with Lord Arden’s often-repeated pro¬ 
posals to visit Denbeigh Abbey. In his college vacation lie had promised 
some fellow collegian to join him in a tour, or he had given his word to visit 
his old bachelor uncle, or his friend Irvine expected him to spend as much of 
the recess as he could spare from his own family with him. Any excuse was 
resorted to rather than be introduced to Miss Denbeigh, whose idea was clothed 
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in all that was disagreeable to a mind anxious to judge for itself and impatient 
of control. 

The chosen friend of Edgar was a man of strong understanding and 
amiable character. Charles Irvine had been his favourite college companion, 
and though of a temper wholly opposite, the closest intimacy had always 
subsisted between them; lie was some years the senior of Edgar, but the 
' Urbanity of his manners, the goodness of his heart, the versatility of his 
talents, and the charms of his conversation, rendered him a general favourite 
with the young and gay. To Irvine the inflexibility of Edgar on the subject 
of Miss Denbeigh was a source of serious regret. Sir Herbert Denbeigh had 
been the most intimate friend of his father, and to himself since the death of 
his parent had Sir Herbert’s friendship extended. Part of every year, from 
his .childhood, had been passed at Denbeigh Abbey, and his sister, Miss 
Irvine, was the cherished friend of Lady Catherine Newton, by whom Miss 
Denbeigh had been reared. 

Lord Arden’s suggestion that his son had formed some other attach¬ 
ment was in truth well founded. In one of his visits, during his absence 
from college, to a friend of the name of Stuart, in the South of England, 
Edgar often rambled out with his gun; but lie was not a great sportsman, 
and it was rather an excuse to enjoy the beauties of the surrounding country 
than the pursuit of same which attracted his steps. His friend Stuart was 
goodnatured, thoughtless, and gay; he had married imprudently a pretty 
girl, young, thoughtless, and gay as himself. A neat cottage in Hampshire, 
and a suitable household was all the establishment their finances would 
allow; but they had not yet learned to reflect, and were so cheerful and 
happy that Edgar, with his wonted enthusiasm of disposition, began to think 
that love and a cottage was not the chimera that wise people generally believed, 
“No, they are all mistaken,” thought lie; “Stuart and Harriet have found 
the true secret of happiness, and with a companion I loved I too could be as 
happy as they arc.” 

While his mind, always framed fur romance, was in this state, an adventure 
well calculated to encourage it at once determined Edgar to reject the 
glittering prospects offered him with Miss Denbeigh, and to follow the 
example of his friend Stuart. Overcome with fatigue and thirst alter a long 
ramble one morning, during which his ignorance of the country had led him 
astray from the road by which he ought to have returned home to dinner, 
he found himself on the acclivity of an eminence which overlooked one of the 
prettiest valleys he had ever seen ; a small village was at one extremity, and at 
the entrance of it a low neat building was a conspicuous object in the landscape. 
While deliberating how to reach it by the nearest path, in order to procure 
some allay to his extreme thirst, he perceived a gentleman advancing, who 
seemed to have been out shooting. Edgar immediately addressed him and 
requested his direction, saying that he was so warm and so thirsty that iio 
intended to make a claim on the hospitality of its inhabitants. 

“ That cottago is mine,” said the stranger, “ and shall afford you tho 
reception you wish; for my sister will, I am sure, he happy to supply you 
with the refreshment you require.” 

“ It is a pretty retired situation,” observed Edgar, as they descended into 
the valley. 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “it is very secluded, but the society of those we 
love makes all places agreeable, and when you have seen my sister you wilL 
not wonder that with her for a companion I seldom feel lonely.” 

The sister more than fulfilled the expectations which the brother had raised; 
she was a beautiful animated girl of twenty; she had evidently not been 
accustomed to fashionable society, but her manners were lively and interesting, 
and her person more than commonly handsome. 

An intimacy was soon formod with Woodley, the brother, who had been in 
the navy; hut having been disabled by a wound, he had retired to this cottage, 
where his mother and sister resided on a small independence. The former was 
now dead, and her property descending to Woodley and Julia, tlioy continued 
to reside in the same spot—the former because he was glad to enjoy the calm 
of retirement after the fatigues of service, and the latter because she loved her 
brother and had no friends to draw her from seclusion. Stuart, who was a 
new comer, had never beon introduced to Woodley, but through Edgar an 
acquaintance was now formed. Julia Woodley became the companion ot Mrs. 
Stuart, and Edgar, accustomed to walk, read, and converse with her daily, and 
often an inhabitant of the same house, was, long ere he quitted Hampshire, 
ages gone in love. When compelled to return to college, a correspondence 
w°ith Julia could alone soften the misery of absence; but a change soon took 
place in her fate. Her brother was recovered and was again ordered on 
service; Mrs. Stuart offered Julia an asylum with them, which was gratefully 
accepted, and Stuart soon after was presented to a living near town, whither 
Julia accompanied her friends, and thus was she enabled again to meet her 
lover. 

Just at this period Lord Arden, rendered impatient by tlic procrastination 
of his son’s long-wished-for address to Miss Denbeigh, spoke seriously to him 
on the subject; but how was he shocked when he found that the feeble 
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objections formerly raised by Edgar were now become insurmountable, and 
that, with resolution and obstinacy, he declared he would never agree even to 
see the lady intended for him. He had always been told that she was highly 
educated, and that her sense and accomplishments rendered her in mind superior 
to the generality of her sex. Her education, he knew, had been superintended 
by her aunt, Lady Caroline Newton, one of the cleverest women of the age. 

“ I could not endure a learned wife,” said Edgar, in answer to some 
observation of this kind made by his mother. “ I assure you, my dear madam, 
all these acquirements are therefore anything rather than a recommendation 
to me,” and eagerly he would escape from any farther conversation on the 
subject. 

All his leisure time was now passed at the house of Stuart, delightfully 
situated in a pretty village in Surrey; but botli Stuart and Harriet had con¬ 
nections in town, and through them Julia had been introduced to the London 
world. Her person grew more beautiful and her manners rapidly improved; 
that is, they daily acquired refinement and lost the artlessness which had once 
distinguished her; but Edgar was blinded by first love, and thought her 
free from even the shadow of a defect. Not so Irvine, who, as he was also a 
fellow collegian of Stuart, frequently visited at the house. He saw Julia, not 
with the eyes of a lover but with those of her lover’s friend; he knew well 
all that Edgar would lose in Miss Henbeigh, and he grieved for the pertinacity 
which prevented his drawing a comparison that, he felt assured, must be 
decidedly in favour of the wishes of his family. 

Though born with every noble quality of heart and temper, Edgar had been 
spoiled by education, and his naturally high spirit spurned the idea of control 
in a point on which his temporal happiness so materially depended. 

“ That I will not be compelled to marry a woman I dislike is quite certain,” 
said he, in conversing with his friend lrvino; “ and, therefore, that I shall 
never be possessor of the Henbeigh estate is also decided; for, that I should 
like this highly-educated, pedantic damsel I cannot be convinced. That she 
may not, however, accuse me of insult and curiosity, I will not so far risk 
wounding her feelings as to solicit an introduction. No, Irvine, depend on 
it, Miss Henbeigh is not the woman destined for me. I will be in no haste to 
marry, though iny heart is irrevocably engaged, because I will not incur my 
father’s displeasure by acting in direct contradiction to his wishes; but while 
Julia permits me to retain a hope that my attachment is mutual, I will never 
visit Henbeigh Abbey. But we will drop the subject. I see you think me 
Avrong, and I am sorry for it; but I can neither give up Julia nor endure the 
idea of marrying a female pedant. Besides, you are not in love, therefore you 
cannot judge of my feelings.” 

“ No,” said Irvine ; “ we will not drop the subject, because we cannot agree 
in opinion upon it. It is true I am not in love now ; for I hope and believe I 
am past the age when that headstrong feeling is likely to conquer my reason; 
but I was once as far gone as you are, and with the very woman who has 
principally assisted to form the mind and manners of her you reject Avithout 
seeing her; and, if the pupil at all resembles her model, you may hereafter 
deplore your blind infatuation. Lady Caroline Newton at two-and-twenty 
had all the learning and information of one of our sex, joined to all the 
softness and diffidence of her own. I detest a pedant as much as you can, but 
ignorance in the Avife of a well-educated man must lead to satiety. I do not 
Avish to reflect on your choice, for I know little of Miss Woodley; but her 
scrupulous attention to externals, I acknowledge, gives little cause to imagine 
that the internal part is as well stored as it ought to be. That she is handsome, 
accomplished, (in the common acceptation of the word,) and fascinating I allow, 
and that she is certainly Avell calculated to shine in a fashionable assembly; 
but whether she is prepared to appear to equal advantage by your own fire¬ 
side, or when she has half-a-dozen voung ones Avho are to form their hearts 
and understandings from hers, I muon doubf. And as a wife cannot or ought 
not always to be in fashionable assemblies, but should very frequently be in 
her domestic circle, and must, if she fulfils the duty of a wife and mother, 
contribute to make home comfortable to her husband, and set a proper 
example to her children, it is I think easy to decide which is the most 
natural.” 

All Irvine’s reasoning and remonstrances were however alike ineffectual. 
Edgar thought his friend unreasonably fastidious; and Irvine with a sigh 
dismissed the subject; for he plainly saw that time and experience only could 
bring conviction to the mind of Edgar. 

Chapter II. 

The ancient family of Henbeigh had for a long series of years been well 
known and generally respected in the county in which they resided. The last 
male representative of a long line of ancestors Avas Sir Herbert Henbeigh, a 
baronet of amiable character, who having lost the Avife to Avhom he Avas fondly 
attached, had from that period led a life of retirement, though not of seclusion. 
An only daughter was the cherished treasure that had preserved him from 
giving Avay to the deepest melancholy on the death of her mother; and the 
rational society of a younger sister of his wife, Avho had immediately resigned 
her oAvn establishment to become a permanent resident Avith the baronet, and 
to superintend the education of her niece, had contributed to ameliorate his 
grief, and to convince him there was yet much comfort in store for him. 

Lady Caroline Newton was exactly Avhat Irvine had described to Edgar, and 
under her care had the mind and manners of Miss Henbeigh been formed. 
Having known no other mother, her affections were divided between her 
father and aunt. Sir Herbert was an excellent man ; he had neither the pride 
nor the irritability of Lord Arden, and in his daughter was centered all his 
happiness. He had felt greatly surprised at the little intercourse that had 
hitherto taken place between him and his intended son-in-law; and from 
Irvine he first obtained a knowledge of Edgar’s repugnance to the marriage. 
Shocked that lie had suffered the negotiation to proceed so far, and grieved 
that his beloved Sophia should have been exposed to a rejection, he Avrote to 
Lord Arden requesting that an immediate termination might be put to the 
affair. 


Edgar Avas summoned; and, an explanation succeeding, his lordship 
found that he must at length be compelled to yield the hopes he had so long 
and so delusively cherished. But, though he had gained one point on Avhich, 
he had set his heart, there yet remained no small difficulties to encounter on 
the part of Edgar. In his father’s present frame of mind it was impossible to 
disclose his engagement Avith Julia Avith any chance of success; and to time 
he was obliged to commit his cause. But, while in uncertainty and suspense, 
Avhile the "mournful looks and suppressed sighs of his mother seemed to 
reproach his disregard of his parents* happiness, lie found home anything but 
agreeable, and lie hastened to toAvn to find in the society of Irvine and J ulia 
a resource against his oavii reflections. 

It Avas at this period that Lord Arden wrote to his friend, Sir George 
Ciiolmondeley, Avho readily obeyed the summons, and, by his cheerfulness and 
friendship, contributed in some degree to soothe and amuse the irritated mind 
of his friend. Edgar meantime arrived at the house of Irvine, Avith a coun¬ 
tenance and manner that indicated internal disquiet. Miss Irvine, though 
past the bloom of youth, Avas an amiable, interesting Avoman. Edgar had 
always been accustomed to feel for and treat her Avith distinguished respect and 
regard, and seeing that he appeared dejected and far from tranquil, on a hint 
from her brother she exerted her utmost endeavours to amuse him. 

“As an admirer of the fine arts,” said Miss Irvine, “you must come into 
this drawing-room, and give me your opinion of some paintings that my brother 
has lately purchased,” 

She might have added connoisseur, for in all that related to the arts, Edgar 
possessed taste and judgment. He followed her, examined and approved the 
neAv collection of his friend, and then, as if to divert his mind from its oavii 
subjects of uneasiness, he proceeded to examine the other pictures in the 
apartment. 

“ Irvine has great taste in this way,” he said. “ But here is a beautiful little 
drawing which I never recollect noticing before. Pray is it one of his late 
purchases ? I never saAv anything more exquisitely beautiful than that head 
of St. Cecilia. It is inimitably done. Ho you know the name of the artist ? ” 

“I do, indeed,” said Miss Irvine; “and it is only your ignorance of that 
artist that prevents your recognising a style of drawing so peculiar, so 
original, that, having once seen it, you can never again mistake the hand.” 

“ It is uncommonly beautiful,” said Edgar; “and, as you say, has an air 
of originality shown by Icav of our modern artists. I think I could never 
weary of contemplating that countenance.” 

“ Make him a present of it, sister,” said Iryine, laughing. 

“ I Avould Avith pleasure,” said she, “ if 1 thought that he would appreciate 
it as it deserves. Ho you not know,” she added, turning to Edgar, “ that 
the draAving you so much admire was done by Miss Henbeigh ? ” 

The colour rose high in Edgar’s cheek as he hastily said, turning aAvay 
from the picture, “No, indeed; I thought she was too learned, too much 
devoted to literature to attend to the fine arts.” 

“ How unjustly you judge her!” said Miss Irvine. “I hope you will one 
day know-” 

“ There is not much chance, my dear madam,” interrupted Edgar, “ that 
my judgment will ever be corrected by personal conviction.” 

Miss Irvine shook her head, but she had long since resolved never to oppose 
prejudice, confirmed by long habit and indulgence; and the conversation, like 
many others held on the same subject, terminated abruptly. 

The following letters may serve as characteristic specimens of the two 
fair rivals. The first is from Julia Woodley to her brother, Lieutenant 
Woodley:— 

“ Here I am, my dear brother, most happily situated Avithin a feAV miles of 
London, the seat of all that is gay and delightful. My rusticity, they tell me, 
is daily wearing off; and at your return you will probably find me a different 
being. What a delightful place is London! The endless variety to be found 
there absolutely makes me giddy Avith pleasure. I should never be tired of 
its amusements; and my past life appears to have been so insipid, that I 
wonder I could ever feel satisfaction in such dull uniformity. But it Avas 
your presence, my dear George, that made even our stupid cottage appear 
comfortable. And oh! how I should enjoy your society here; Avhere a cheerful 
family and a constant round of company make us always gay and happy. 
Stuart and Harriet are just as kind as ever. They have numerous friends in 
town, Avhere we go continually. Edgar is our constant attendant; his attach¬ 
ment is unabated; and if it Avere not for the abominable pride and obstinacy 
of his family, would long ere this have made me one of it; but he is 
determined to persevere. 

“ The learned lady they have chosen for Edgar is more odious to him than 
ever, and it is in vain that they continue to bore him on the subject. An 
intimate friend of Arden’s, a Mr. Irvine, of Avhom you have often heard him 
speak, is our frequent visitor. I wonder he is such a favourite Avith Edgar ; 
for he is so grave and quizzical that I cannot help feeling more than half 
afraid of him. He views me with such a scrutinising air that I suspect he 
by no means approves the choice of his friend. In short, I believe he is 
one of those most disappointed that Edgar has preferred little giddy me to 
the beautiful, clever Miss Henbeigh. Since this has occurred to me, I have 
delighted in teasing him, and showing him the extent of my power over 
Arden. His sister also is sometimes a visitor here, but Harriet does not 
much like her. She is prim and old-maidish, and it is very easy to discover 
that she thinks me a madcap. She is certainly very genteel, very grave, and 
they say very clever, and 1 hear forms one of the numerous phalanx that 
opposes the presumptuous hopes of your poor little Julia ; but I shall triumph 
over them all yet, and their idol, Miss Henbeigh, must yield to my superior 
claims. 

“ I hope Edgar will soon be tired out Avith their importunities, and resolve 
at once to act for himself; for I long to show the proud family of Arden that 
the Avoman he prefers will not degrade his choice, and that, insignificant and 
inferior as they may think me, I have as much pride as they have, and this* 
sooner or later, they shall know. I am determined to stipulate with Edga^ 
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that we shall live wholly in town; for now that I have" tasted its pleasures I 
can never again endure the country. 

“ I have been almost the round of public places, and every day feel more the 
impossibility of being tired of scenes so enchanting. I believe Edgar is some¬ 
times half afraid that he should lose me amongst the number of beaux who 
crowd around me, but he need not fear; for, if it were only to mortify his 
delectable relations, I will be his wife. The event I trust is not far distant. 
Edgar grows more and more impatient, and I should not wonder if this were 
to prove the last letter you receive with the signature of Julia Woodley.” 

The following letter is from Miss Benbeighto Lady Elizabeth Keswick:— 

“At length, my dear Elizabeth, this affair is decided, and your Sophia is 
finally rejected. A total stranger to Mr. Arden, it is impossible that I can 
feel any other regret than what arises from the keen disappointment inflicted 
on the feelings of my father, as well as on those of the excellent parents of 
that eccentric youth, for such I hear lie is. From my earliest infancy I 
learned to revere Lord and Lady Arden; the former, though he has some 
peculiarities, (and who is wholly exempt from them ?) I am assured is a truly 
good man, and the latter I am told grcally'resembles my own beloved mother, 
a circumstance alone sufficient to make me love her. 

“ Taught as I have always been to believe myself destined for their son, it 
■was natural that I should be anxious to know all relating to them, and often 
have my father and aunt smiled at my numerous questions; the former, I 
grieve to add, is deeply affected by the late occurrences, and though it is 
evident that he wishes to conceal his uneasiness from me, I am sure he feels 
acutely. Every letter from Lord Arden has added to it, and he looks at me 
as if he could repr^aah me for my undissembled gaiety; but in truth what 
have 1 to regret, but that I am still left to enjoy unmolested the happiness of 
my lot beneath the care of my amiable aunt, and the best of fathers, instead 
of being brought forward to notice in a world which I have little curiosity to 
know more of, as the wife of a man whose unsettled character promises ill 
for domestic comfort ? Yet they say that he has genius aud talents; I 
sincerely hope they will make some other woman happy, and cannot for an 
instant lament that it has not been my fate to attract one whose disregard of 
his filial duties has given me no favourable impression of the tenderness of 
his disposition. Yet can I feel for the vexation it must have caused him, to 
be compelled by partiality for another, to oppose the combined wishes of his 
whole family, and in my secret soul think it was ill-judged to aim at com¬ 
pulsion on such a subject. 

“You, my dear Elizabeth, who generally agree with me in opinion, must 
learn to think as I do, and to abate somewhat of that indignant spirit, which 
you say a king would have roused had he rejected your friend. You must 
remember, my Elizabeth, that even were I known to Edgar Arden it does not 
follow that I might have engaged his affections; and I am too great a 
monopolist to be content with a share of my husband’s heart. Long since, I 
have great reason to believe, his vows were plighted to some unknown lady, 
who, from fear of his parents’ displeasure, he has hitherto concealed from 
their knowledge. From my inmost heart I rejoice that he is now enabled to 
draw her from that ambiguous obscurity which, to a mind of feeling, must be 
productive of infinite mortification and distress. Why did he not sooner 
address my father with the candour which would have disarmed him of all 
resentment, and secured him a friend, rather than seek by evasion to postpone 
an explanation which -would have set us both free, and saved his parents 
and mine the pain of a tedious suspense ? 

“ Our invaluable friends, the Irvines, are little less hurt than my father. 
My aunt, whose naturally great mind seems already in her kindred heaven, 
bears with her wonted equanimity the disappointment of hopes so long and so 
fallaciously cherished, and extracts from it a lesson of submission to those 
decrees which the finite wisdom of man in vain struggles to counteract. 

“ Your society, my ever dear Elizabeth, would just at this period be 
more than usually acceptable to us all. Could Lord and Lady Keswick be 
persuaded to spare you to us for a short time, (I dare not ask for more,) I am 
assured that your vivacity would restore to us our accustomed cheerfulness. 
Mine, I acknowledge, has suffered from observing the unwonted gravity which 
in spite of all my endeavours will pervade that revered countenance which 
before this event never beamed on me but with a smile. What happiness to 
reflect that no act of mine has caused the alteration! Come to us soon, my 
sweet friend, and by your natural animation help to dispel the cloud that at 
present hovers over us. In the mean time join your prayers with mine, 
that the blessed consciousness of contributing to a parent’s peace may ever 
be the lot of your Sophia Benbeigh.” 

Chapter III. 

The health of Edgar declined from the extreme anxiety of his mind, and to 
the eye of friendship it became evident that the hectic flush which often 
animated his countenance was rather a symptom of mental disquietude than of 
real gaiety. Miserable to behold him thus losing the springs of life in secret 
wretchedness, Irvine determined to break the silence which Edgar seemed 
obstinately bent on maintaining. 

“ Edgar,” said he one day,#fter having observed him long exert an unusual 
degree of forced vivacity, “ it is in vain to dissemble; you are neither well nor 
happy. For Heaven’s sake be candid with me, and if you cannot be prevailed 
on to open your heart to your father, suffer mo to undertake the office of 
mediator.” 

“ This is friendship indeed ! ” cried the greatly penetrated Edgar, at once 
struck with surprise and gratitude. “ But desirable, as such an interference 
•would be, ought I, knowing how detestable such a task must "be, to impose it 
on you. No, Irvine, I cannot think of subjecting you to the ebullition of rage 
and disappointment which must succeed such a disclosure.” 

“*Tis in vain to talk thus,” said Irvine; “ something must be done, and it 
may perhaps come better from me than from you.” 

All the faint objections raised by Edgar were speedily overruled by the 
firmness and friendship of Irvine, nor could the cause have been in better 


hands. To much natural good sense, Irvine joined a coolness and consistency 
of character, which enabled him to overcome difficulties that to the impassioned 
mind of Edgar would have appeared insuperable, and he truly judged that the 
parental feelings of Lord Arden would be all in his son’s favour, though, after 
the severe disappointment he had experienced in his favourite project, his 
lordship had thought it necessary to show his displeasure by a distance and 
coldness in his manner to his son quite new to the latter, and more mortifying 
to his fiery spirit than any severity of language. 

The mission of Irvine was happily accomplished. His persevering friendship 
would not suffer him to leave anything incomplete, and he so forcibly repre¬ 
sented the danger and ill effects of an early disappointment to a young man of 
Edgar’s violent passions and acute feelings, that Lord Arden was at length 
wrought upon to consent to his marrying Miss Woodley, and with a sigh of 
bitter regret he yielded up the last faint hope that unacknowledged had hung 
about his heart,* that Edgar might yet relent and accede to the wishes of his 
family. Lady Arden, though not a word escaped her lips, felt not less than 
her lord this blight to their prospects; but a strong understanding, added to 
much mildness of temper, suggested the necessity of suppressing all appearance 
of regret on the subject, and the dignified composure of her general manner 
remained undisturbed by the weight of anxiety that yet oppressed her heart. 
Not even to her chosen and confidential friend, Miss Irvine, did this excellent 
woman disclose all the anxieties caused her by that darling son on whom all 
her earthly hopes were fixed. To dilate on them was only to increase them, 
and she resolutely refrained from speaking on aught relating to Edgar. 

When once Lord Arden’s consent was given, no time was lost, nor had his 
lordship power, had he possessed inclination, to retract; but Julia was not 
suffered to enter “ the proud family of Arden,” as she chose to style it, with 
all the triumph she had anticipated. Lord Arden expressly stipulated that 
the ceremony should be privately performed, and that no rejoicings or enter¬ 
tainments should celebrate it. To his decree the young people were obliged 
to submit, most unwillingly on the part of Julia, who loved the pomp and 
show of greatness ; but the feelings of Edgar were spared by the necessity for 
privacy, and like all sublunary possessions, this his first .wish granted, yielded 
not the happiness he had expected till his father and mother could be brought 
to approve his choice, and sanction it by their notice. To effect this, time 
was necessary; but here again the active friendship of Irvino exerted itself, 
and again was successful. 

Edgar was cordially received, and he was requested to bring Mrs. Arden to 
the Hall for the summer, his mother first promising to visit her in town. 
Edgar now thought himself completely hqppy ; he had obtained the hand of 
Julia, and 'he had succeeded in persuading his parents to receive her, and to 
forgive him the only act of disobedience he had ever committed, and he 
flattered himself that the charms which had attracted him would have equal 
influence over his father and mother; but he was not aware that in intro¬ 
ducing Julia to Lady Arden, he subjected her character and disposition to 
an investigation which both wqre ill fitted to encounter. Cool and dis¬ 
passionate, of sound judgment, unswayed by prejudice or partiality, her lady¬ 
ship hoped to find in the bride of her son an excuse for all the anxiety he had 
caused her, and a woman whose strong sense and amiable qualities w r ould 
correct those errors in her son’s conduct to which not even maternal fondness 
could be blind. 

How far Julia was calculated to answer these high-raised expectations may 
be guessed by what has been already delineated of her character. At first the 
exquisite beauty of her person was in her favour; for there was an artlessness 
in her countenance to which her disposition ill corresponded. The keen eyes 
of Lady Arden rested with wonder and admiration on the lovely figure led 
towards her by her son, and she received her with all the warmth and 
maternal kindness that even Julia herself could desire. Awed by the quiet 
elegance of her ladyship’s manner, Julia was timid, and spoke little, till 
having seen her ascend the carriage, and drive off, attended by her son, Mrs. 
Arden flew to her dressing-room, where she had left her friend Mrs. Stuart, 
and amused her by ridiculing the formal airs of her lady mother, as she called 
her, and describing with wild vivacity the scene that had been acted. 

At the appointed time Julia accompanied Edgar to Arden Hall and was 
received with cordiality by its noble owners. Here, subject to the rigid 
observation of Lady Arden, and having learned to detest the quietness of the 
country, she felt under restraint the most insupportable, and ardently longed 
for the period when Edgar had promised her an establishment of her own in 
town for the winter. Compelled, however, to preserve appearances, and not 
having yet quite lost her early timidity of manners, if she did not conciliate 
the affection of Lady Arden she at least forbore to disgust her, though a very 
few weeks’ residence beneath the same roof had sufficed to convince her 
ladyship of the fallacy of those expectations, which had taught her to hope to 
behold in the wife of her darling son a model of what woman ought to be. 
Lively and goodnatured, but vain, frivolous, and uninformed, Julia’s beauty 
she plainly saw had been the chief attraction, and she dreaded to reflect on 
the vacancy Edgar would find when the novelty of her external attractions 
had ceased to delight, and he should discover that no intellectual charms 
remained to render her society desirable. She well knew the mind of her 
son, and was assured that, misled by a lovely phantom, he had wandered far 
from the path of happiness, and would not discover his error till too late to 
retrieve it. Her penetration soon discerned that Julia was guarded in her 
manner, and from the repressed pettishuess, which at times was visible, her 
ladyship suspected that the goodnatured naivety of general deportment was 
assumed, and the impatience evident in her whole appearance whenever a 
residence in town was mentioned led to a suspicion of her real sentiments. 

Thinking thus, Lady Arden could feel little satisfaction from Edgar’s 
marriage. She rather rejoiced to observe that her lord was far more 
reconciled to it. The beauty and affected simplicity of Julia had powerfully 
pleaded in her favour, and he seemed resolutely to shut his eyes to her faults. 
Not so the ever-watchful Irvine; he saw and carefully noted the demeanour 
of Julia in her new situation, and beneath all her overacted gentleness clearly 
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discerned dislike and fear of the superior qualities of Lady Arden, and a 
dread of lier discernment, llis sister, who was also an inmate of the Hall at 
this period, perfectly coincided in this opinion, and next to Lady Arden Miss 
Irvine was most feared and disliked by Julia. The calmness and mildness of 
that lady ill agreed with the violent spirits which Julia was compelled to bide 
beneath an appearance of quietness that caused her much trouble to support; 
and in thoir hours of retirement she wearied Edgar with solicitations to quit 
the Hall as soon as possible and take up their abode in town. 

Sorry to see her thus anxious to quit his paronts, but willing to attribute it 
to the vivacity of youth unaccustomed to the restraint which he was aware the 
refilled manners of Lady Arden imposed, Edgar readily promised to comply with 
her wishes as soon as the advance of winter rendered the scenery around the 
Hall less inviting. Julia sighed, for she thought no scenery the country 
could present to the eye half so delightful as the crowded streets and more 
crowded public places of the metropolis, and mentally promised to recompense 
liersclf, when once the hour of liberty should arrive, for all the restraint she 
had endured. It seemed hourly to grow more insupportable, and so dis¬ 
contented was she become before the time of emancipation arrived, that she 
looked back almost with regret to the unlimited sway she had possessed over 
the mind of her brother, and the indulgence he had yielded to all her wishes 
when in their cottage residence. He had suffered her to dispose of her own time, 
and weakly given up his own judgment to all her whims and wishes, a mode 
of conduct which, having been adopted first by her mother and pursued by 
her brother, had laid the foundation of those faults and that self-willed violent 
temper, which so fatally influenced her future life. 

Not all her endeavours, exerted at the anxious desire of Edgar, could 
wholly conceal from Lady Arden the real sentiments of her daughter-in-law, 
and she augured little good from such unpromising dispositions. She feared 
too truly that the character of Julia was ill formed for domestic comfort; and 
though lively and talkative, she certainly possessed none of those brilliant 
talents which are calculated to shine in high life. Thus he who might from 
his birth, rank, and fortune, have expected reasonably to marry a woman with 
all those requisites, joined to high-bred manners and great abilities, had 
selected a mere common-place miss, whose happiness would probably consist 
in running from one public place to another, while that of her husband was 
sacrificed to his own weak infatuation. That Edgar’s eyes would soon be 
opened to his wife’s faults she was convinced; and though his heart was 
good, and his understanding excellent, she knew his natural impetuosity of 
temper so well, that she dreaded the bitter effects of such a disappointment j 
on his own peace and his conjugal affections; and for this beloved son, whose 
welfare was far dearer than her own existence, she foresaw only lohg years of 
discontent, of anxiety, of disappointed expectations, perhaps of misery. ! 

Chapter IY. 

The hour of emancipation no sooner arrived than Julia flew to London 
with all the ardour of a weak mind in pursuit of novelty. Edgar had 
previously engaged a house in a fashionable locality, and here her true 
character soon unfolded itself. 

Short was the period necessary for the fulfilment of Lady Arden’s prophetic 
fears. A very few months beheld her daughter-in-law foremost in every gay 
circle, the leader of fashion, and losing every day more and more of what had 
once been her principal charm, liaised to affluence and splendour, she no 
longer retained the naivete of manner which had at first attracted the suscep¬ 
tible Edgar. Gradually she assumed the habits and appearance of a woman 
of the first fashion; it seemed indeed the character she was most ambitious 
to attain, by her studious adoption of every prevailing mode, and her utter 
disregard of every reproof, though conveyed in the most gontle and delicate 
form that the natural tenderness of Edgar could suggest. The passions and 
propensities which had lain dormant in retirement had now ample scope to 
display themselves, and, unchecked by reason, led her into unbounded 
extravagance and constant dissipation. Her beautiful person and unrestrained 
vivacity procured admirers in all who beheld her. She possessed a peculiar 
talent for that species of repartee which passes current in some circles for wit; 
and for the first winter she drew crowds of gazers and listeners wherever she 
appeared. But here the charm ended. 

At home, Julia was a different being. Languid and spiritless, unless she 
had a regular succession of company to amuse her, Edgar, as his mother had 
foreseen, too late discovered that a fashionable wife was not well adapted for 
a rational companion, and that Julia’s powers of pleasing seemed exerted to 
charm anybody rather than her husband. Yet still she was so lovely that he 
could look at and admire her as much as ever; but often while he contem¬ 
plated her in company, her fine countenance illumined by gaiety, a sort of 
regret crossed his mind that she would not be equally fascinating at home 
when only he was there to observe her. This regret daily increased, for every 
day had he fresh and more cause for complaint. He was anxious that she 
should pay another visit to his parents, intending, when once in the retirement 
of the Hall, to remonstrate and to point out to her observation the beautiful 
example of his mother, who, in the bloom of life and beauty, had, while Edgar 
was yet an infant, renounced all public amusements, lived the greatest part of 
the year in the country, and devoted her time to her lord and a select circle of j 
friends; and, possessing talents that adorned her rank, highly accomplished, 
and formed to shine in the great world, had confined all these attractions to 
the society of those admitted to her intimacy, because it was the wish of her 
lord. 

The good effects of a constant residence in the country, and the happiness 
they diffused around them, were visible to all, and had stimulated Lady Arden 
to persevere in the same plan; but she was not partial to solitude, and she 
loved to draw around her the friends to whom she was attached, and to render 
the Hall a constant scene of cheerfulness. None of its numerous visitors, 
j ulia alone excepted, ever thought it otherwise, for the fine mind and genius 
of Lady Arden threw a charm around, which there was no resisting; and 
Edgar still fondly hoped that, tiled of the gay world and crowded parties, 


Julia would be glad to retire to the elegant and quiet pleasures of Arden 
Hall; but he soon found his mistake; she would not even listen to any pro¬ 
posal of the kind, and openly ridiculed the idea. 

With pain he saw that her vivacity often degenerated into levity, and, when 
he gently hinted his disapprobation, the most violent invectives against his 
harshness, tears and lamentations, filled him with remorse, not for having 
expressed what he felt, but for having, as he feared, lost the confidence of his 
father and the approving smiles of his mother for the sake of a woman who 
had gradually lowered herself in his opinion from tho time she bcoame his 
wife. Sick at heart, depressed and wretched, he sought in Irvine’s friendship 
a solace from these matrimonial bickerings, which soemed daily to increase. 

“ Persuade Mrs. Arden to quit town,” said Irvine. “ The Hall is now very 
delightful. In tho presence of your father and mother she will be guarded^ 
in her conduct, and in Lady Arden she will have the most perfect model of 
all that is right. Her example and conversation may do much towards con¬ 
vincing her of her own errors. At least, it is worth trying.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Edgar, “You do not yet know Julia. And yet, why do I 
say so ? You do know her, and did know her always better than I did, for 
you saw into her character, you were not blinded by passion. You were not, 
like me, infatuated, and you would have removed the film from my eyes if I 
would have listened to you. Oh ! too well do I remember all now; now that 
it can answer no purpose but to distract me, I am sensible of all you would have 
done for me.” 

“ Do not talk thus irrationally, my dear Edgar,” said Irvine, mildly. “ It 
may, and will still answer a good purpose if it only convinces you of your 
former error, if it only teaches you to act in future more from the dictates of 
reason than the impulse of the imagination ; for you know I always told you. 
that your imagination, not your heart, was fascinated by the charms of Miss 
Woodley. But all retrospections are now vain. She is your wife; and as 
such the happiness and respectability of both are inseparably connected by ties 
indissoluble. When those ties were formed you were compelled by every law, 
human and divine, to protect and support her; and it is your duty to admonish, 
her, if her conduct be contrary to your ideas of right. If admonition fails, be not 
discouraged. Take active measures to prevent worse consequences ; be firm, 
but keep your temper, and treat her at once with tenderness and resolution, 
ltemove her certainly from scenes that seem to have contributed to encourage 
her in error while yet her principles are uninjured and her heart unvitiated, 
and let no weak compliance give cause for future remorse.” 

Edgar was well disposed to follow the advice of his friend in removing 
Julia from the world of pleasure ; but he secretly dreaded her resistance, her 
tears, and her despair; for he was yet sufficiently attached to reject with horror 
the idea of distressing her. 

Julia saw her influence, and scrupled not to abuse it. Had she exerted it 
judiciously she might have maintained her empire over him, and bid defiance 
to the interference of his friends; but her judgment was weak and her 
passions violent, and she saw the affection of her husband decline daily 
without an effort and, it should seem, even a wish, to recall it. 

To stifle the voice of self-reproach, Edgar plunged into every species of 
dissipation; and he dreaded the inevitable hours of loneliness when reflection 
would come. Greater far would have been his remorse, his regret, as he- 
reflected on the fatal effects of his own pertinacious opposition to the wishes 
of his family, could he then have been aware of the treasure he had voluntarily 
relinquished. 

To all that was excellent in the female character, Sophia Denbeigh joined 
the most exquisite personal beauty, with an artlessness of manners that struck 
all who knew the loftiness of her sentiments, the piety of her heart, and the 
strength of her understanding. To know and not to love her was impossible. 
To every natural excellence was added every acquired grace that the most 
accomplished instructress could bestow. Lady Caroline Newton despised all 
superficial acquirements, and she had sedulously endeavoured to store the mind 
of her adopted child with the firmest principles of true religion. On this 
foundation was the superstructure built. Rational piety was the prevailing 
characteristic of Lady Caroline, and tho most unostentatious benevolence guided 
her actions. No cant or fanaticism marked her conversation ; and the cheer- 
fulhess of a mind at peace with itself distinguished her general demeanour. 

The deeply-felt disappointment of Sir Herbert in the rejection of his darling 
Sophia by the son of his old friend had cast a gloom over the generally happy 
circle at Denbeigh Abbey, that all tho natural vivacity of Sophia and her dear 
friend, Lady Elizabeth Keswick, could not dispel. The latter was the counter¬ 
part of Miss Denbeigh ; from infancy they had lived in habits of the closest 
intimacy, and she now came, at the solicitation of Sophia, to assist in cheering 
the wounded mind of Sir Herbert; but it was long ere he recovered the blow 
thus given to his fondest hopes, and longer still ere he could wholly forgive 
the hand that levelled it. Not all his Christian principles, nor the gentle 
reproofs of Lady Caroline, could induce him to think of Edgar with forgive¬ 
ness or cordiality, and he scrupulously avoided the society of his old friend, 
Lord Arden, that he might not be led by his feelings to show his displeasure 
against his son. The very same cause operated to deter the Arden family, 
from motives of delicacy, from seeking to renew the intimacy, and gradually 
their long friendship drooped. 

Sir Herbert and Lady Caroline were both unwilling that Sophia should 
encounter Edgar and his bride; and as the celebrity of the latter, in the annals 
of fashion, had reached even the seclusion of Denbeigh Abbey, it was deemed 
advisable that instead of visiting town during the winter, Miss Denbeigh 
should accompany the Keswick family to Bath, whither, for change of scene, 
and that he mi£ht not be separated from her, Sir Herbert determined to go 
also, with Lady Caroline, whose health it was thought might be benefited by 

the watere ' Chapter V. 


It is a painful task to detail the progress of folly aud infatuation. Tho 
career of Julia in the world of fashion was destined to be splendid and brief. 
With headstrong perverseness resisting all the remonstrances of her husband, 
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the gentle admonitions df his parents, and even the friendly influence of 
Irvine, she plunged headlong ihtq the gulf of dissipation. Indiscriminate in 
her society, she was to be seen wherever fashion presided and pleasure held 
forth its lure. To be celebrated for her beauty ana splendour was the height 
of her ambition, and this she speedily attained. Her home was never to be 
endured, except in the hours destined to recruit her exhausted strength, and 
on those days when, surrounded by every allurement that could attract the 
gay and the dissipated, she received the homage of admiring crowds in balls, 
concerts, and routs, or dinners in her own magnificent mansion, which the 
fondness of Edgar and the liberality of Lord Arden had decorated with every 
embellishment that art could bestow. 

While at the summit of fashion and celebrity, Mrs. Arden formed an 
intimate association with a Parisian lady, who, amidst the various impor¬ 
tations from the continent shone pre-eminent in beauty. Madame la 
Marquise de Bellecour was completely a Frenchwoman, and as such, perhaps 
the worst companion Mrs. Arden could have selected. A widow in early life, 
the beautiful marquise was precisely the character to complete the ruin of the 
•deluded Julia. Her wit and vivacity procured her general admiration, and 
•wherever she appeared she was the focus of general attraction. This circum¬ 
stance alone was sufficient to make her society sought by Julia, to whom the 
recommendation of high fashion was irresistible. With a lively imagination, 
and all that sprightHness peculiar to the French in her air and manner, the 
marquise was no doubt extremely fascinating, but unhappily to French beautiful 
-vivacity she joined French morals and French principles of the lowest order. 
The weak mind of J ulia was unable to withstand the contagion of such a 
character. The residence of the marquise was the general centre of 
attraction to one class of company, and it was now the constant resort of 
Mrs. Arden, Who could absent themselves from the splendid parties of the 
lovely marquise ? Assuredly not Julia, who there found an ample supply of 
that intoxicating incense which seemed now to be actually necessary to her 
•comfort. 

On first leaving Arden Hall, in compliance with the earnest wishes of 
Edgar, Julia had attended divine service on Sunday with tolerable regularity, 
and though it was easy to see that no heartfelt motives of piety directed her 
steps to the holy fane, still it set an example to the household, and preserved 
an habitual attendance in the worship in which she had been reared; but 
where it is merely an outward form it requires little force to break the slender 
ties that compel our attendance, and the connection with Madame la Marquise 
soon banished from the ductile mind of Julia the few prejudices of education 
which she had imbibed in favour of religion. Very soon she quitted not her 
dressing-room till long after the conclusion of morning service, and a visit to 
or from her friend, the business of the toilet preparatory to the evening 
exhibition, and a drive into one of the parks completely occupied her time till 
the nocturnal revelry, at which she performed her part with unabated /cal and 
animation. 

All this Edgar saw with daily increasing misery, hut his remonstrances were 
unregarded, his reproofs laughed at or ridiculed. The hope now entertained 
of an event, which, by giving her new ties, new affections, and new employ¬ 
ments, might render her more domestic, and detach her from her dissipated 
connections for the present, hushed his loud repinings and to the ear of Irvine 
only were they uttered; but that faithful friend indulged not the same 
sanguine hope that Edgar did, for Irvine thought her incorrigible, and he 
scrupled not to say so; but Edgar persisted in believing what he wished. 
With the most active anxiety he watched over her health and unhesitatingly 
granted every indulgence her unreasonable wishes required. As much as 
possible he endeavoured to restrain that love of rambling, which often took 
her from home for several days together in company with the marquise and 
her friends, and frequently he inflicted on himself the punishment of attending 
her because he dreaded the effects of her violent spirit and general fondness 
for company; and he fancied his presence always appeared somewhat of a 
restraint on the excessive vivacity of the marquise. 

The latter at first had tried to make herself agreeable to the husband of her 
friend, and had endeavoured by all her arts to attract his attention; but 
the taste of Edgar was purely English; he could not admire the levity of 
manners so inconsistent with the purity and innocence he had once adored in 
Julia; and by degrees he had conceived such an aversion to the marquise and 
her Parisian friend, that he would have rejoiced in any event, not absolutely 
calamitous, that had separated Julia from the -whole connection. 

When such were his sentiments and wishes, his dismay and resentment may 
be conceived when Mrs. Arden one morning very coolly intimated her intention 
of taking a trip to Paris with her dear friend the marquise. At first Edgar 
fancied his aural faculties must have deceived him ; he could not believe Julia 
would actually intend to put in practice the scheme that, though she might 
affect to believe otherwise, she must know would have his decided disappro¬ 
bation; hut this appeared to have no other effect on the incorrigible Julia 
than to stimulate her to increased opposition, and when, on an explanation of 
the plan, he declared that he never would agree to it, that the present state 
of her health was too critical to allow of the hazard she would incur in such 
a journey and the necessary fatigue she must undergo, she flew into a violent 
paroxysm of rage and avowed her determination to go without his permission, 
if he persisted in withholding it. And now was performed one of those 
fearful scenes of violence and weakness, which seemed for the time to paralyse 
all the faculties of Edgar, and render him a tool in the hands of his lady and 
her new connections. 

In the midst of the most terrifying hysterics brought on by her own 
passion, Irvine w r as announced, and Edgar gladly availed himself of the 
pretext to leave Julia in the hands of her attendants and of the marquise, 
who was just arrived, to join his friend below. To him as usual Edgar 
unbosomed his cares, declaring himself wearied out by the continual calls on 
his fortitude and temper. # 

“Bather,” said Irvine, “consider them as wholesome discipline. An 
instance of the 6ame pertinacity and resolute self-indulgence, which you arc 


condemning in Mr6. Arden, made her your wife, and since she is entitled 
to that sacred title, shrink not, I conjure you, from the duties it imposes 
on you, however deficient she may be. You must by no means allow this 
excursion. If you yield in this instance, your authority in future is lost, and 
you arc responsible for all the consequences that may ensue. Be firm; but 
show no violence yourself, nor witness it in her. 'When you have left her, it 
will subside; and if possible do not revert to the subject.”" 

The advice of Irvine was good, but it was not implicitly followed. Provoked 
by the continued determination of Julia to fulfil her engagement with the 
marquise, Edgar was irritated to oppose her more resolutely ; and a scene of 
the bitterest altercation ensued. It ended by throwing her into a fit of passion 
so violent as to compel her to retire to bed, where, secluding herself and 
positively refusing to see Edgar, she sent for the marquise and poured all her 
grief into her bosom. 

For several days Mrs. Arden was, or pretended to be, too ill to see any 
company except her friend; and when, after much solicitation, Edgar was 
admitted, he was received with a passionate burst of tears and the most bitter 
reproaches. In the evening, to his great surprise, he learned from the servants, 
on his return from having dined with Irvine, that their lady had gone out with 
the Marquise de Belleceur to the house of the latter, from whence she had a few 
minutes preceding sent for her own woman, with an intimation that she found 
herself too ill to return home that night. 

Greatly alarmed, Edgar hastily flew to the splendid residence of the 
marquise, whom he found alone. Her sweet friend, Julia, she said, had 
retired to rest from fatigue, though she had merely accompanied her in an 
airing, assured him he might rely on her care and the general attention of her 
household to his lady, ana dismissing* her wonted levity, wore an air of such 
friendly anxiety to remove his apparent dislike to Mrs. Arden’s absence from 
her own house, that she finally overcame his repugnance, and he returned 
home better satisfied, but still resolved on compelling Julia’s return in the 
morning. That, however, w r as an event never destined to occur, and the 
wonder, the horror of the distressed Arden may be better conceived than 
described, when he was informed that his lady and the marquiso had some 
hours before been on their way to Dover, where they w r ere to embark for 
Calais, and proceed immediately to Paris. 

To order his carriage and pursue them was a resolution Edgar no sooner 
formed than put in practice, an.*’ he reached Dover in an hour after they had 
sailed. He crossed by the first packet to Calais, and arrived to find Julia, 
overcome by the effects of the voyage on a frame enfeebled by dissipation, 
confined to her bed at the Lion d’Or. A violent sca-sickncss, in her delicate 
state, had reduced her so low that Edgar thought her expiring, and the 
marquise began to repent her persuasions, which"had wrought on the weak 
vain mind of Julia to induce her to undertake the journey. 

Edgar attended J ulia with unremitting assiduity; not a word of reproach 
escaped his lips, and he declared his intention of attending her to Paris as 
soon as she was sufficiently recovered if she persisted in washing to go thither. 

A few r days sufficed to recover her in some degree, and the party proceeded 
onwards. But the fatigue was too great for Julia. Her own imprudence had 
laid the foundation of all she suffered; and scarcely had she entered Paris, 
where she had expected to be followed and admired by crowds, according to 
the exaggerated representations of the marquise, when she was obliged to retire 
to the bed from whence she never more arose ; and the horror-struck Edgar 
found himself in one dread moment a wddower in a foreign land, with no 
friend near to soothe or cheer him. His violent feelings w ere w*ound up to 
the highest pitch of agony, and he sunk their unresisting victim. 

For many days Edgar suffered from fever and delirium of the most 
alarming description. In the earliest stage of his indisposition, and while the 
unburied corse of Julia lay in an adjoining apartment, with the art often 
observed in insanity, he sent his valet below, and instantly rising, by the dim 
light of the tapers explored his way to the room that contained all that was 
left on earth of Julia. Hastily he pushed aside the covering from the face, 
and gazing with wild eagerness on that once lovely countenance, that 
beauteous complexion, now pale and cold as the marble beneath which she 
was soon to repose, he burst into a passionate exclamation, threw himself on 
the bed by her, and was found by his servant almost as lifeless and exhausted 
as the inanimate form beside him. 

Housed by the terrified entreaties of Martin, Edgar started up, but pointing 
to Julia, told him she had refused to speak to him, and wildly demanded to 
have her awakened, and conveyed with him to England. Then pointing to 
the moon, which darted its beams into the window, he told Martin he would 
seek her there, and hastily leaping from the bed, said lie had wandered the 
livelong night in search of her, and at length had found her in a region of 
snow. The clay-cold touch of the form of Julia had doubtless caused tliis^ 
idea; and it was not till, overcome by his exertions he had sunk down in a* 
state of exhaustion, that Martin could persuade him to quit the chamber of 
death. Then seizing him in his arms lie bore him back to his own apartment, 
where a fresh access of fever brought him to the brink of the grave. 

It was during this fearful period that Martin addressed a letter to Irvine, 
informing him of all that had occurred. It was answered by that faithful 
friend in person ; and when Edgar recovered to a sense of his situation, the 
first object on which his eyes rested with any gleam of recognition was the 
being whom of all the world contained he would have wished to behold. 

The friendly attentions of Irvine soon succeeded in restoring Edgar to 
health, but his mind remained in a state of the most fearful dejection. 
Sudden starts of agony at times seemed to threaten again to overturn his 
reason, but the judicious soothings of Irvine commonly produced a violent 
and passionate burst of tears that afforded him temporary relief. To the 
persuasions of his friend to return to England, and seek consolation in the 
bosom of his family, lie at first opposed the most determined negative, and 
declared his resolution to remain in France; but Irvine well knew the 
anxiety of his father and mother, and ceased not his entreaties till The pro¬ 
cured his assent to a journey to England with him, and finally had the 
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satisfaction of restoring him to his parents in recovered health, though 
dismally altered in person and in spirits. 

Now that J'ulia was really gone, that he no longer beheld her gay in health 
and beauty, but could only think of her as he last saw her—pallid, dying, 
bereft of all those graces and charms which had too easily fascinated him— 
Edgar could not endure to return to his own house. By the agency of Irvine 
it was disposed of, and he once more took up his abode beneath the paternal 
roof. By degrees he became more reconciled to the late melancholy event, 
but long was it ere he was restored to peace, and his mind recovered its 
wonted tone. ^ & eontinmd j 


THE LADY OF THE EELL HOUSE. 


Chapter XVIII. 

Frank’s condition continued to be one of great danger. The fever had left 
him so weak that it seemed as if all the vigour of his young life would hardly 
be able to cope with it successfully. Guendolen was constantly by his side, 
and was quite worn out by long watching ; and in the midst of all these came 
suddenly another cause of anxiety. This ivas a note from Mrs. Mayfield, 
telling her that Mrs. Martin had had a sudden and violent return of her old 
complaint, and was not expected to survive many hours. Guendolen hastened 
immediately to her aunt’s bedside. She found her almost speechless, and 
with her senses evidently wandering. Guendolen put a tcaspoonful of wine to 
her lips, in the hope of restoring the old woman sufficiently to enable her to 
say where the precious document was concealed. 

“ Send for Mr. Lorimer,” murmured tho dying woman; “ tell him to come 
directly, I have something to say to him before I die.” 

Guendolen started back at the sound of this man’s name as though she had 
seen an adder on her aunt’s pillow. “ Mr. Lorimer ? ” she repeated, turning 
to the nurse and the lady’s maid who stood behind her, “What Mr. Lorimer 
does she mean ? ” 

“ It’s the clergyman, ma’am,” replied the latter in a whisper; “ he came 
here first about a month ago, and ever since my mistress has been wonder¬ 
fully taken up with him. I believe he is a Puseyite or a Catholic; for I am 
pretty sure my mistress used to confess to him.” 

“Ah ! ” murmured Guendolen, “ a month ago, did you say ? Can you tell 
me what brought him here first ? ” 

“ It was to get subscriptions for a charity I think, ma’am, but I do not 
know exactly. He asked to see my mistress, and he has been almost every 
day since except yesterday. It was not seeing him yesterday that fretted her 
so and made her worse.” 

“ She was wandering a good deal in the night,” said the nurse, “ talking 
about Mr. Lorimer, and sometimes she thought she was talking to him, and 
promising to give something up to him, some paper or other that it seems he 
wanted. But lor! people talk such things when they arc lightheaded that I 
never takes no notice of them.” 

Guendolen administered another teaspoonful of wine to the old woman, and 
then leaning over her and speaking in a low distinct tone she said, “ I know 
Mr. Lorimer, aunt; shall I take a message to him from you? ” 

“No, no,” she replied, “ I must see him myself.” 

“But he is ill, confined to his bed, and cannot come.” 

“ Ill, is he ? He is not so ill as I am. Tell him to get up and come to 
me, for I have something that I must give him before I die.” 

“lie is too ill to get up, aunt; the doctor says he may perhaps not 
recover.” And on this fresh proof of his hostility and cunning, Guendolen 
felt that she really cared very little whether lie died or not. “ Tell me,” 
said she, “ what I shall say to him.” 

But the old woman had relapsed into insensibility. It was in vain that 
Guendolen strove by every means to rouse her to a temporary consciousness 
so as either to tell her where the document was hidden or to intimate it by a 
message to Mr. Lorimer 'which, if she obtained it, she had no intention of 
delivering. 

The night was wearing away, and Guendolen knew that Frank needed her 
assistance. Mrs. Martin continued in the same state, and the doctor said she 
might remain so for a day or two. Guendolen, therefore, hastened back to 
Frank, leaving word that she should be sent for with all haste, in case her 
aunt showed any signs of returning consciousness. No message arrived, and 
at about twelve o’clock the next day she went again to Queen’s Square. A 
glance at the closed windows told her that death had claimed his prey. She 
entered the house with a faint heart, and ascended to her aunt’s chamber. 
As she passed the dining-room door she. saw three gentlemen within ; one 
was Mr. Fowler, the law) r cr; another was the physician; the third was a 
stranger. Her aunt’s body was laid out upon the bed on which she had 
died, and the nurse and many of the female servants were in the room. 
Guendolen turned the sheet from the face of the corpse, and looked at it with 
the solemn feelings which such a spectacle must always inspire in one 
unaccustomed to it. Mrs. Martin had beeu a cold, proud woman in her life, 
and but little kindliness of feeling had ever subsisted between her and the 
niece who was now gazing upon her. But Guendolen heaved a deep sigh as 
she replaced the sheet over the remnant of mortality, and forgot for the 
moment the injustice and wrong which the old woman had done her. She 
rather had a hope, inspired by the cold, placid features, that repentance had 
come at last, and that she had made amends by leaving a message for her 
with one of the attendants. 

“ Did consciousness return before she died ? ” she inquired of the nurse. 

“No, ma’am, not in the least,” was the reply. “ She went off just as you 
saw her last night.” 

“ And left no message ? ” said Guendolen, despondingly. 

“Not a word, ma’am.” 

“ And made no sign ?” 


“ She scarcely stirred,” was the answer. 

“You said that she was delirious the night before last,” said Guendolen, 
eatchyig at a faint hope, “and that she imagined she was talking to Mr. 
Lorimer about a paper; did she say where that paper was to be found ? ” 

“ Oh ! she talked a deal about it,” replied the nurse; “ but I can’t exactly 
recollect. Stop ! Yes, she did say something about-” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Guendolen, interrupting her, “come aside with 
me. I do not wish any one else to hear what she said about it. It is a paper 
that belongs rightfully to me, and I will give you five pounds if you promise 
to tell no one else where she said it was.” 

“ Lor! ma’am, I’m sure I won’t tell anybody. She said it was in the little 
black Ingee cabinet, in a secret drawer.” 

“ I know it,” said Guendolen ; “it stands in a corner of the back drawing¬ 
room. Mr. Fowler is down stairs; I suppose he has the keys ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I suppose he has, but there’s seals put upon everything.” 

Guendolen stamped her foot impatiently. “ More delay,” she exclaimed, 
“and those seals, I suppose, will not be taken off until the will is read.” 

“ Oh! no, ma’am; of course not. And there’s Mrs. Martin’s nephew 
downstairs.” 

“ Nephew ? ” repeated Guendolen. “ I was not aware she had one.” 

“ I suppose he was her husband’s nephew, ma’am,” suggested the nurse, 
“because his name is Martin.” 

“True, true,” said she; “I had forgotten all those people. And I shall 
have to cringe to this man,” she said to herself, “ and beg of him as a favour 
that I may take what no one on earth has a right to but myself. If it bad 
not been for that lucky blow it would have been lost to me for ever—worse 
than lost. It would have been in Sir Frederick’s hands.” 

She walked towards a window, and while pretending to peep through a 
crevice of the blind, she curt a five pdund note in two, and slipping one half 
into the hand of the nurse, promised her the other if she found that she could 
hold her tongue. 

“You need not be afraid, ma’am,” said that functionary, curtseying low, 
“ It is as good as gold to me already.” 

Guendolen went down stairs and into the drawing-room to look at the 
casket that contained her treasure. Seals were upon that as upon everything 
else that had a lock and key. “I wonder where the secret drawer is,” she 
thought, examining the cabinet with great attention. “ Should it open from 
the outside, I might get possession of the paper at once. But it is sure not 
to be so. I must wait, and try to obtain the cabinet by some means. Perhaps 
it will be sold.” 

She did not hear the step of a person who entered the room ; but suddenly 
her eye was caught by the figure of a man standing between the folding-doors 
and watching her attentively. She rightly concluded that this was the Mr. 
Martin whom the nurse had mentioned, and she felt as though she had been 
detected in the commission of a crime. Recovering herself, however, she 
bowed slightly, aud remarked, “ This is a very beautiful specimen of Indian 
manufacture. I believe that your uncle—for I conclude I am addressing 
Mr. Martin—brought it with him from Madras?” 

“ I believe he did, miss,” he replied drily ; “but I cannot say positively, 
having had very little intercourse with either him or his wife for about thirty 
years.” 

Guendolen felt no inclination to continue the conversation, for Mr. Martin 
was a hard, dry, disagreeable man, who seemed to watch every tone and 
movement with suspicion. She therefore examined some other objects in the 
room with as much apparent attention as she had bestowed upon the cabinet; 
and all the time Mr. Martin stood with his hands in his pockets, narrowly 
observing her. As she was leaving the room she asked the automaton if 
Mr. Fowler was below, and disengaged. 

“ He is in the dining-room, miss, talking with the undertaker.” 

Guendolen slightly inclined her head, and went down stairs. The moment 
she was gone the hard-featured man went up to the cabinet and examined it 
in all directions. He was very penurious, but he would willingly have given 
twenty pounds to know what it was that interested her so much in that 
article of furniture. He could see nothing in it, and turned to the other 
objects on which she had bestowed her attention. 

| Me could make nothing out of them, however; and with a disappointed 
j shake of the head he followed her down stairs, hoping to pick up some scraps 
: of conversation between her and Mr. Fowler. But when he entered the 
! dining-room, he found the lawyer seated there alone. 

I “ Who was that lady,” he a*xcd, “ that I saw in the drawing-room just 
1 now ? She said she was coming here to speak to you. Do you know who 
! she is?” 

“ A niece of Mrs. Martin’s,” replied Mr. Fowler, curtly. 

“ Indeed ! Then I suppose she has left all her property to her ?” 

“You will excuse my answering any questions,” said Mr. Fowler. “Of 
course, having drawn up the will, I know how Mrs. Martin has disposed of 
her property; but I am not at liberty to say anything about it until the 
proper time comes.” 

“ Then I’ll wish you good morning,” said the other, sulkily. “ The funeral 
will be on Saturday, you say, and I am expected to attend as chief mourner r” 

“As the nearest male relative of the deceased,” said the lawyer, with ill- 
concealed impatience, “ it would be according to custom that you should do 
so. But pray do not put yourself to any inconvenience.” 

“ Oh, I’ll come, I’ll come,” said the other, carelessly. “ I should like to 
hear the will read; and the old woman may have left me somethin^ besides 
that part of the estate which comes to me by right under my grandfather's 
will; and as for being a mourner,” he added, chuckling, “ no doubt 1 shall 
manage to look as solemn as men generally do at the burial of a person that 
has been standing between them and their property for thirtv years and 

The lawyer did not answer, but bowed slightly, and turning his back 
busied himself among tho papers on the table. ° 1 
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"When Gucndolen reached home she found that her little patient was still 
wrapped in the deep sleep in which she had left him. Dr. Lyons had just 
culled, and was then with Mr. Lorimer. She sent a messenger to request his 
presence for a moment in Frank’s room before he left the house, and in the 
meantime she paid a visit to Lady Elphinstone to tell her how favourably her 
boy was going on, and also because she had just heard that the poor lady was 
not well. She found her alone in her little oratory, cowering on a low seat, 
with her elbows on her knees, her hands pressed over her eyes, and rocking 
to and fro as if in bodily or mental pain. She did not hear the opening of 
the door ; and when Gneiidolcu laid her hand upon her arm, she started like 
a guilty thing; but instantly reassured by her visitor’s kind voice, she caught 
the hand that had frightened her, and exclaimed, “ Oh, I am so glad you are 
come. I am so very, very wretched!” 

“ But why are you so wretched ? ” asked Guendolen. “ Frank is better.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Lady Elphinstone, “ I know, and I am very thankful for 
it. But that is a favour vouchsafed to you , not to me. What have I done 
for the dear child ? Nothing, nothing.” 

“Do not fret about it,” said Gucndolen. “ You had not the strength to 
nurse him ; besides, there was no reason that you should do so. If that is all 
that you have upon your conscience, the sin, I think, is easily atoned for.” 

“ Oh 1 If all my sins could be wiped away as easily ! ” cried the unhappy 
woman, bursting into tears. 

“You know where to apply,” said Guendolen, pointing to th eprie-dieu 
chair, the open prayer-book, and all the ostentatious array of devotion. 

“ There ! Oh, no, no ! ” exclaimed Lady Elphinstone, in accents of terror. 
“Not there*! Not there! If I dared apply there, I should not be so 
wretched.” 

Gucndolen was puzzled. She thought that Lady Elphinstone and Mr. 
Lorimer might very naturally conclude that the blow in the dark had been 
inflicted by the avenging hand of an outraged husband, but she never 
imagined that any one would be so superstitious as to suppose that the book 
had llown at him of its own accord, or been propelled by any supernatural 
agency; so she remained silent, expecting that an explanation would come 
of its own accord. 

“ I have had a fearful visitation,” sobbed Lady Elphinstone, impelled to 
speak, when-she found that her grave companion asked no questions. “I 
was near committing a most deadly sin—something so dreadful that I cannot 
tell you of it, something that you could not imagine—and that holy book, | 
when no human being was in the room who could have done it, was thrown 
as a warning from its place there, where I dare not even look at it, to this end 
of the room. IIow dare I raise my eyes and voice in prayer again when I 
have had such a warning as that r ” 

Gucndolen reflected for a few moments. The belief that the book had been 
supernaturally moved was certainly more likely to be beneficial in one respect 
to Lady Elphinstone than if she had known that it was flung by a mere 
vindictive mortal hand. But on the other side there seemed some grounds for 
a fear that the poor little woman’s brain might become unsettled, if she 
continued under the belief in this interposition of Providence; at all events, 
she wished to spare her the humiliation of knowing that she herself had been 
the agent in this mysterious affair. j3he examined for a moment the reading- 
desk, on which the book was placed; the base of it was in the form of a 
tripod, and Gucndolen proceeded to demonstrate in a way that might have 
convinced a more logical mind than Lady Elphinstone’s, that, if thrown off its 
balance by a hard push, the book might be precipitated to a considerable 
distance. 

“And yet,” she continued, doubtfully, “as you were alone, that would 
hardly account for it; for your little foot and light weight would have been 
insufficient to produce the effect.” 

She added this to avoid any appearance of suspicion; but the result she had 
aimed at was already attained. She saw, as clearly as though they had been 
expressed in words, the thoughts that passed through her companion’s mind. 
Mr. Lorimer, in his struggle with her, had overset the reading-desk, missed 
his footing, and in falling had struck his head against one of the sharp angles. 
The fall of the prayer-book was no longer a miracle; the blow that had 
stunned the hypocritical priest was no longer a judgment of Providence. 
These were the thoughts that passed in a moment through Lady Elphinstone’s 
mind; for hers was one of those impulsive natures which can never take a 
calm medium view of any subject, but darts always at a bound from one 
extreme-to the other. The change was more complete than the sage monitress 
had desired; and G ucndolen heartily wished that the remorse which she had 
just dispelled could be planted in the pillow of the vile would-be seducer. For 
him she would feel no pity, no compunction for whatever torments she might 
be the means of inflicting on him, although she would be most unwilling 
that her hands should be soiled with his villanous blood. 

Desirous of keeping up to a wholesome degree the repentance which seemed 
almost to have vanished in the sudden release from superstitious terror, 
Gucndolen led* the penitent mother to her son’s room, where the doctor found 
her for the lirsl time ; her few short visits having hitherto been paid during 
his absence. She looked pale and careworn from the effects of the fright she 
had endured. Dr. Lyons, who had set her down in his own mind as a foolish, 
heartless, fashionable woman, ascribing her altered looks to grief for her child’s 
illness, gave her a much higher place in his esteem and regard than she had 
hitherto occupied. lie whispered his altered opinion to Guendolen, who was 
too kind-hearted to undeceive him. During the same whispered conversation 
Guendolen took the opportunity of inquiring after Mr. Lorimer’s progress. 

“He continues much the same,” replied Dr. Lyons. “ I cannot understand 
how so severe a blow could have been inflicted in the way he states; I suspect 
that he conceals from me the real cause of the accident, especially as he is 
particularly anxious that everything should be done to prevent delirium. You 
may depend upon it,” he continued, with a sly chuckle, “that the reverend 
gentleman has been engaged in some adventure that he would not like to have 
proclaimed in the market-place. Between ourselves, the blow looks marvel¬ 


lously as if it had been inflicted by a policeman’s staff. His sister is evidently 
very inquisitive about it.” 

Their attention was here called to Frank who had opened his eyes, and 
smiled at seeing his mother sitting on his bed; but he quickly looked round for 
the face that was even dearer to him, the face that had beamed upon hi in 
night and day during his long and painful illness, and that was associated 
with the voice whose soothing murmurs had encouraged him to bear it all with 
patience. Gucudolen was by his side in a moment, feeding him by teaspoon¬ 
fuls with the nourishment that he was allowed to take. When that was 
done and his mouth held up for the kiss which lie never failed to claim, she 
laid his head gently back on his pillow, and then led his mother, who sat 
useless and disconsolate on the foot of the bed, to claim one of the sweet kisses 
which had so nearly been lost to her for ever. She kissed the boy, and with a 
deep sob and an emotion that she could not overcome, hastened out of 
the room* 

“ She certainly has a great deal more feeling than I gave her credit for,” 
said Dr. Lyons, his admiration of her much raised by this half-controlled 
burst of feeling. 

“She is weak,” said Guendolen, “weak, and almost broken-hearted ; but 
otherwise one of the best little creatures living.” 

“I like to hear one woman praise another,” said Dr. Lyons. “ There is no way 
of raising themselves so much in the estimation of our sex as by praising their 
own, when the praise is heartfelt and genuine. A coquette never suspects 
this, or if she does, her laudations are always followed by an ‘ if’ or a ‘ but.’ 
It is an accomplishment that cannot be acquired; it is a natural gift that falls 
only to the lot of the really noble.” 

“You think him decidedly better,” said Guendolen, whose eyes had 
been fixed upon Frank, and who now thought it time to interrupt a panegyric 
that was too evidently meant for herself. 

“Yes, he will do now, I have no doubt; I need not see him henceforward 
more than once a day, but as I shall have to visit that poor follow Lorimer 
pretty frequently, I’ll just look in upon Master Frank and see how he is 
getting on.” Chapter XIX. 

On Saturday, the day appointed for Mrs. Martin’s funeral, Gucndolen 
repaired to Mrs. Mayfield’s house, where she changed her dress for a suit of 
mourning, and then presented herself in Queen’s Square. The plumed 
hearse, the single mourning coach, the mutes at the door, the hushed voices 
and muffled footsteps of the servants as they moved about with a decorous 
solemnity of visage, (belied by their frequent glances of satisfaction at their 
new black dresses,) the closed windows, and, above all, the consciousness of 
death that seemed to pervade the atmosphere, was altogether gloomy and 
oppressive without the dignity of grief. Gucndolen could not grieve 
for the death of a woinfcm of whom she had known so little, and that little so 
unendearing; but she had assumed decorously the outward appearance of 
mourning, and she very naturally felt saddened by the occasion, as well as 
being painfully anxious concerning that slip of paper which was of such 
importance to her. Nevertheless, with the exception of the lady’s maid, who 
had been for many years in Mrs. Martin’s service, and was losing a good 
place, Guendolen was probably as sincere a mourner as any in the house. 

The hearse moved oft' followed by the mourning coach, containing 
the doctor, the laAvyer, and Mr. Martin, and Gucndolen "sat in the drawing¬ 
room with Mrs. Martin, a vulgar, coarsc-looking woman, who assumed the 
right of doing the honours of* the house, pressing her to take wine and 
refreshments, while she was suspiciously jealous lest the property should in 
reality belong to her whom she studiously treated as a visitor. Guendolen 
would willingly have avoided her society, but she had no pretext for doing so, 
and contrived to talk civil commonplaces until the return of the three 
gentlemen, and the opening of the will. 

Guendolon cared little how the property was disposed of, or whether her 
aunt had even left her a legacy. Her sole anxiety was respecting that litt-lo 
Indian cabinet. The feelings of the Martins were very different; though 
they were already sufficiently wealthy and would come in for a handsome 
property, which had been only life-rented by the late Mrs. Martin, they were 
greedily covetous of that which had remained at her disposal. 

As is not unfrequently the case, the last will and testament of the deceased 
occasioned much disappointment to all the hearers. In the first place a 
considerable part of her funded property was bequeathed to her dear niece, 
Gucndolen Egerton. This foil upon her ears almost unnoticed, while it filled 
the Martins with rancorous envy. Next, there was a bequest to her husband’s 
nephew, Richard Martin, of the family plate. Next, came a few legacies to 
her servants; and lastly, a bequest of the whole of her remaining property to 
a public charity, concluding with directions that the furniture, pictures, &c., 
should be sold by auction, and the proceeds added to the latter fund. 

‘When Guendolen quitted the house she was aware that her aunt had left 
her a legacy, but what the amount was she could not tell. Of two facts only 
she was quite certain ; the furniture was to be sold by auction (including of 
course, that precious Indian cabinet), and Mr. Martin was co-executor with 
the lawyer. The nature of the sale would doubtless enable her to purchase 
that cabinet, but she felt the necessity of acting cautiously, and employing 
another person to bid for it; for Mr. Martin had observed to her with a 
disagreeable leer, “ You will be able to buy that cabinet you so much admired, 
Miss Egerton, if you attend the auction, or I will buy it for you, if you 
prefer it.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, sir,” she replied, quietly, “ but if I purchased 
any, I think it would be the inlaid one. It is much handsomer than the 
other.” 

He replied by a malicious grin, which seemed to imply that he knew better. 
She had been rendered suspicious by the discovery of Sir Frederick’s machi¬ 
nations, which had only been accidentally defeated by the injury inflicted on 
his agent, Lorimer, and she feared that Richard Martin might also have been 
I tampered with. Nay, she even dreaded that Mr. Fowler himself might 
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think he was acting for her interest in promoting the baronet’s views, as in 
his recent conversations with her he had strongly urged her to assert her 
rights, if only to extricate herself from the ambiguous position in which her 
marriage and her aunt’s attempted interference at present placed her. 

She must employ some one to bid for the cabinet; but whom could she trust ? 
Mrs. Mayfield was true as steel, but too simple and confiding. She could be 
deluded by any specious pretence, or frightened from her self-possession by 
the slightest amount of bullying. For a moment she thought of Dr. Lyons, 
but his manner towards her had been so unmistakably that of an admirer, if 
not of a lover, that delicaoy precluded the possibility of asking of him the 
slightest personal favour. She must find some one else ; but whom ? If she 
employed a broker ho might be asked who employed him, and if she bound 
him to secrecy, the very fact of doing so might make him talk. When she 
reached home she was as uncertain as ever what step to take. the safest 
plan appeared to be to ask Mr. Fowler to employ some person to buy the 
cabinet for her. 

When Guendolen entered Frank’s room, she found Sylvia reading to him. 
The young girl had not been allowed to see her brother during the worst part 
of his illness for fear she might catch the fever; but for the last two days 
the interdict had been removed, and she had spent as much time with him as 
she was permitted to do. Sylvia’s youthful face looked unusually beaming 
and happy as she rose to welcome Guendolen. 

“Frank is so much better,” she exclaimed; “ Dr. Lyons has just been here. 
He waited a long time to speak to you; but he’ll come again this evening to 
see poor Mr. Lorimer.” 

“Is Mr. Lorimer worse then? ” inquired Guendolen, anxiously. 

“No, I believe he is not worse,” replied Sylvia. “ Do you know, Cousin 
Guendolen,” she continued, “ I think it is only an excuse of the doctor’s 
because he was so disappointed at not seeing you this morning ? ” 

“It is very natural,” said Guendolen gravely, “as I have received all his 
directions during Frank’s illness, and have acted upon them to his satisfac¬ 
tion, that he should wish still to give his instructions to me.” 

“ Oh ! he had no instructions to give,” replied Sylvia. “ I was here when 
he came, and he said that nothing further was wanted than the usual doses 
of that nasty, bittor medicine, and the nourishing diet which Mrs. Elphin- 
stone’s excellent good sense enabled her to superintend so much better than 
he could pretend to do. And then, dear Cousin Guendolen, he sighed and 
fidgeted and looked about the room, and took up a handkerchief of yours 
from the dressing-table. It had your Christian name embroidered in the 
corner, you know. Why, bless me!” she exclaimed. “It’s gone! He 
must have taken it.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Guendolen, adroitly dropping another handkerchief on 
Frank’s pillow, and taking it up again, “ this is ray handkerchief, I think. 
Yes, look at the mark.” 

“Ah! but you have dozens marked in the same way,” persisted Sylvia, 
with playful malice. 

“ But my dear child, I don’t walk about the house scattering cambric 
handkerchiefs in every direction,” retorted Guendolen. 

“Well, we’ll say no more about the handkerchief then,” continued Sylvia, 
“ the case is not made out satisfactorily either one way or the other; but one 
thing is certain ; the doctor did take up a handkerchief of yours, and he did 
look at the mark, and he did sigli. You can’t contradict all that, I suppose ? ” 

“It is not worth contradicting,” said Guendolen. “Medical men must 
see so much sorrow and suffering in the course of the day that the wonder 
would rather be that they could ever laugh or smile.” 

“Oh! but this was a different kind of sigh,” said the provoking Sylvia, 
delighted to torment her grave friend and cousin. “ It w as a sigh that said as 
plainly as possible, ‘ I wisli Mrs. 4 Flpkinstone were here. How dull and gloomy 
everything seems in her absence.’ ” 

“ Sylvia,” said Guendolen, annoyed by this childish prattle, “I must beg 
of you not to talk so foolishly. Tins kind of silly quizzing is more suitable 
to a village girl than to a well bred young lady.” 

Sylvia made a grimace expressive of mock penitence, and immediately 
started oil another subject. 

“We arc going to the opera to-night,” she said, “as Frank is so much 
better; and Captain Greville has returned from Paris, and is going with us.” 

Guendolen started, and the joyful tones in which Sylvia had announced 
that Captain Greville was coming to the ball suddenly recurred to her. “ But 
of course,” she said, mentally, “ they know that he is married, there is no 
need for me to interfere.” She opened her lips to ask if his wife were going 
also; but a choking sensation in her throat warned her not to trust her voice 
to the quick ears pf the keen-witted girl. If she had asked the question ! 
If her curiosity had been stronger, or her emotion less! Evangeline knew not 
that Gabriel’s boat was passing within a few feet of her, but she felt 
uneasy. 

It was quite a relief to Guendolen when the light-hearted girl left the 
room, and she was able to think calmly upon what she should do. Should 
she accompany Lady Elphinstone to the opera, meet the perfidious Harry as 
a stranger, and show him, if not by words, yet by her conduct, that she was 
aware of the unmanly part that he had acted towards her ? No, she felt sli'c 
had not strength for that. Y^ct the desire to see him once more was uncon¬ 
trollable. She still retained the opera-box which she had occupied when she 
saw him last; she w r ould go there; she would watch him unseen; she would 
live over again in memory, the happy days they had passed together in 
the cottage, and then she would tear his image from her heart for ever. 

Guendolen made an excuse for not appearing at the dinner-tabic, being, in 
fact, afraid of encountering Harry Greville, who, she reasonably expected, 
would be there. She was quietly sitting in Frank’s room when a. knock at 
the door was followed by the appearance of Sir Frederick, looking heated and 
angry. 

“ Hush! ” she whispered, pointing to Frank, who was asleep. “ Do not 
disturb him.” 


She quitted the room, as she invariably did when Sir Frederick entered; 
but he followed her into the passage. 

“ You have great influence over Lady Elphinstone,” he said. “Pray exert 
it to bring her to her senses. She refuses obstinately to go to the opera. 
While Frank was very ill, of course it was out of the question; but now that 
he is quite out of danger, I think that even you might go with a clear con¬ 
science.” 

“ I was just thinking,” replied Guendolen, “ that I should like very much 
to go to-night.” 

She watched Sir Frederick’s countenance, as she said this, and saw a cloud 
come over it. 

“ As you will,” he said, with a slight hesitation; then, evidently struck by 
another idea, he continued, “Yes yes, dearest Guendolen, I have never been 
blessed by your sweet company at any place of amusement. You will come, 
will you not ? You will be a sufficient chaperone for Sylvia, and wc can leave 
Sophia at home.” 

“ Thank you,” she replied, coldly. “ I cannot go to-night, I am otherwise 
engaged. But I will be your ambassador to Lady Elphinstone.” 

She passed quickly along the passage, Sir Frederick following, and admiring 
her graceful figure as she walked. The door of Lady Elphinstone’s boudoir 
was half open, and, as she stopped at it, she heard sobs proceeding from 
within. As hor knock was not replied to, she entered, and found the poor 
lady half reclining on a couch, and weeping bitterly. She sat beside her, and 
took her hand. 

“ Sir Frederick has requested me to come and reason with- you,” said 
Guendolen, gently, “and 1 must say that your objection to going to the opera 
to-night seems quite unfounded.” 

“ Unfounded! ” said Lady Elphinstone, starting up and looking very 
indignant. “ I should rather say it was very inconsistent to go to such a place 
with sickness, and perhaps death, in the house.” 

“I would not have advised you to go last week,” said Guendolen, “nor 
would Sir Frederick, I am sure, have proposed it. He has too much regard 
for appearances, even if affection for his child did not restrain him. But 
Frank is now decidedly convalescent, and no one could blame you for 
appearing in public again.” 

“ Is Frank the only person in the house who is ill ?” sobbed the imprudent 
little woman. 

“I suppose you mean the tutor,” said Guendolen, with a slight intonation 
that might perhaps imply contempt. “ I will go then and tell Sir Frederick 
what your conscientious objections are.” 

She rose as if ;to go; but Lady Elphinstone, perceiving what might 
be the consequences of her folly, caught hold of her dress and detained 
her. 

“No, no, no,” she said, “perhaps I had better go, though it seems very 
unkind when so good a friend is lying dangerously ill.” 

“ It is very praiseworthy of you to be so considerate for your dependents,” 
said Guendolen in a manner that unconsciously conveyed reproof, “ but still, 
in the case of a young man like Mr. Lorimer, it would be well not to show 
too much concern. The world is malicious, and might put a wrong con¬ 
struction upon your charitable feelings.” 

“ I will go, I will go,” said Lady Elphinstone, starting up and ringing for 
her maid ; “ tell Sir Frederick I will be ready directly.” 

“I shall not see him,” answered Guendolen; “your appearance will bo 
quite sufficient.” 

She went away satisfied with the success of her mission, though not so 
much in having accomplished Sir Frederick’s wish, as in having roused some 
feeling of pride in the breast of his unhappy wife. She watched the carriage 
drive off with Sir Frederick and Lady Elphinstone, Sylvia and Harry 
Greville; and then ordering her brougham, she made the simple addition 
of ail opera-cloak to her own dress of black silk, and drove after them. The 
attendance was very full, and a long line of carriages blocked the way. 
Guendolen leaned back unconscious of what was going on around her, and 
pondered anxiously on the means she should adopt to obtain possession of the 
cabinet. Chapter XX. 


About an hour before the opening of the opera a man of thirty years of age 
was standing before an easel, giving a few last touches to a picture" that rested 
on it. The room in which he worked w r as spacious, being in fact one of those 
apartments that are so frequently built' in the rear of London houses, upon 
what had formerly been a strip of garden ground. It was lighted by largo 
skylights, and warmed by a stove. At one end was a door, communicating 
with the house; and round the walls were pictures and canvasses, in various 
stages of progression. The room bore evidence of either the poverty or the 
carelessness of its owner. In one corner behind a screen was a small bed ; 
and in a large closet, the door of which stood open, were a few 'tulinaiy 
utensils, plates, knives, &c., mingled with varnish bottles, paint-brushes, and 
various odds and ends used in his profession, lie wore an old blouse daubed 
with paint, and long innocent of the wash-tub ; but in spite of all, it was not 
an unbecoming costume, or perhaps it was that his tall, well-made figure, 
and broad, muscular shoulders, would have set off’ a less picturesque dress. 
His face could not be called handsome; but there was an expression of 
candour and simple honesty about his frank eyes and good-natured mouth 
that was more agreeable than mere beauty of feature. During the last hour 
he had consulted an old-fnshioned watch about a dozen times; and when, 
seven o’clock came he threw down his maul-stick and brushes, exclaiming 
aloud, (a habit -which he had acquired from being so much alone,) “Now 
then I will get ready and go. How often I have longed to go there; but 
money has always been too precious.” 

As he spoke he took from his waistcoat pocket and laid upon the table a 
ticket for the pit of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and then proceeded to wash his 
hands and dress himself. Dress himself!—alas, did he call that dressing, when 
he put on a comfortable and gentlemanly frock-coat, wholly unconscious that 
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in the eyes of opera check-takers dress consists in a coat of the ugliest shape 
that even the mind of a tailor has been able to conceive ? 

In high spirits he joined the throng that waited at the pit entrance; hut 
when he came to present his ticket, he was told that he could not be admitted 
in a frock-coat. He remonstrated, but in vain ; and then looking round, and 
seeing that nobody else wore a frock-coat, he retreated considerably crest¬ 
fallen ; for a coat of the particular cut called “ dress ” was not to be found in 
his slight wardrobe. He made his way through the crowd with some diffi¬ 
culty, and felt more annoyed than a philosopher ought to feel as he more than 
once caught the words “ Oh ! frock-coat! ” or “ Not in full dress ! ” following 
a hasty inspection of his retreating figure. He lingered under the arcade in 
Pall Mall, mechanically eyeing the occupants of the carriages that waited their 
turn to set down the gaily-dressed groups at the grand entrance. A beautiful 
face caught his eye, and riveted his attention all the more from the sadness 
of the expression, and an appearance about the eyes as if she had been recently 
weeping. By her side sat a blooming and happy-looking girl in full flow of 
chat with a military-looking man, who occupied "the scat facing her, and who 
leaned forward and smiled, showing his white teeth under his neatly-trimmed 
moustache, and appeared delighted with her lively prattle. Opposite to the 
lady he had first noticed sat a stern, though handsome man,' whose angry 
frown was quite sufficient to account for the lady’s sadness if she had the 
misfortune to be his wife. 

The carriage moved on, and our artist’s attention was attracted by another 
figure, that of a young man loitering about like himself, and apparently, also 
like himself, with no particular object in view. 

“ I wonder,” thought the artist, “ whether he has been disappointed like 
me.” And, interested by this idea, he continued to watch him. 

“Are you going into the pit?” said another young man, coming up and 
shaking nands with him. 

“ I was going,” said the other, “but there is something wrong about my 
ticket, and they wouldn’t admit me.” 

“ That is annoying,” said his friend—“ deucedly annoying. But I must be 
off, or I shall not get a place. Good bye.” 

The moment he was gone the artist stepped up to the disappointed youth, 
saying, “ This ticket is heartily at your service if von like to use it, sir ; they 
will not admit me on account of my dress; but I imagine they can find no 
fault with yours.” 

“ I should rather think not,” replied the dandy, with a self-satisfied air. 
“I am much obliged to you, sir, you arc exceedingly kind,” and taking the 
ticket, he instantly retreated. 

This had taken place close by the open window of a brougham that was 
waiting in the rank, the occupant of which, roused by the conversation from 
a reverie in which she had been striving to discover the means of overcoming 
a difficulty, had watched the countenance of the artist with great interest. 
A slight touch on his arm with her fan drew his attention. 

“Come in,” she said. “I can pass you into my box unobserved. Mnkc 
haste ! the carriages will move on directly.” 

She threw the door open as she spoke, and in another moment, much to his 
own astonishment, he was seated beside a charming woman, whose company 
he felt sure would greatly enhance the pleasure of listening to Mozart’s music. 
In a few minutes more he was in her box, gazing with admiration at that 
magnificent theatre rapidly filling with beautiful, splendidly dressed women, 
and distinguished looking men. While he gazed around him with all the 
eager delight of a boy, his strange companion watched him narrowly. 

“I do not know how to thank you,” he exclaimed, turning suddenly 
towards her, “ for your great kindness.” 

“Do not thank me anymore,” she replied. “You have expressed quite 
sufficient gratitude, and much more than that young puppy felt towards you 
when you gave him your ticket.” 

“ But the case was very different,” he replied. “ I gave him only what was 
of no use to myself, when you—when you—madam-” 

“Have done just the same,” interrupted the lady, “since I could not 
occupy that chair and this at the same moment; and therefore one of them 
must have been useless to me.” 

“ I do not feel the less grateful for your kindness,” said he, “because you 
will not allow me to express my thanks,” 

“Perhaps I shall ask you to do me a service one day,” she said, “and then 
your mind will, I hope, be no longer burdened by this great obligation.” 

“ Instead of being a burden as you say, it is a pleasure that I should be 
sorry to lose,” he replied. 

“ Do you know this opera ? ” she asked, smiling at his compliment, but 
not noticing it further. 

“ I know a good deal of the music,” he replied, “ but you will think me a 
strange Goth when I tell you that I have never before been to the opera.” 

“ So I concluded from your ignorance respecting the necessary costume,” 
said the lady; “ and yet you arc fond of music ? ” 

“Passionately,” said he. “But,” and he hesitated and blushed, “there 
are some positions in life in w r hich every indulgence in a pleasure that costs 
even the smallest sum, becomes criminal.” 

“ I understand,” she replied kindly, “ and I can understand too that the 
strictest economy becomes even a pleasure -when it is practised for the sake of 
another.” 

“ It does, indeed,” lie said, with sparkling eyes, “ and for the sake of a 
mother a man can do what lie would not do for himself.” 

“ You arc happier than I,” she replied, sadly, “ for I have no mother; but 
I can imagine how delightful it would lie to toil for her, if she were alive, and 
forbear all pleasures and luxuries, and even what many would consider 
necessaries, to contribute to her comfort.” 

At this moment the overture commenced and the artist was deaf to all 
sounds besides. Guendolen leant back and quietly watched him again from 
•the darkened corner. 

“A man -who so loves his mother,” she thought, “ must be trustworthy. 


Ilis face is full of candour and nobleness, and though the manner of our 
introduction is strange, I feel not the less inclined to place confidence in him. 

I have never known "myself to be duped by a first impression—except once,” 
she added, with a sigh, as she thought of Harry Grcville. 

Prompted by this reflection she looked towards Lady Elphinstonc’s box; 
a faint cry which escaped her lips caused her companion to turn round. 
She did not observe him, but following her fixed gaze to the opposite side of the 
house, he saw that her eyes were riveted upon the very same group of four 
persons that had attracted his attention while their carriage waited in the 
street. 

The flirtation between the young lady and the military man was evidently 
progressing. He stood behind her, leaning over the back of her chair anil 
whispering with an eager lover-like gaze into her ear, while h,er bright 
careless glances w r cre exchanged for downcast lids, a frequently changing 
colour, and a heaving breast that bore witness to the beating of the heart 
within. Guendolen watched them through her glasses, and her face became 
pale, and her lips compressed, and the hand that rested on her knee was 
tightened as though she were suffering some acute agony. 

“Have I been deceived?” she murmured, laying down her opera glass. 
“ He cannot be married, or her father would not suffer such attentions to his 
daughter. Shall I show myself and reclaim his wavering faith ? Yet, no— 
no. Why break in upon the happiness of two people, because I cannot be 
happy ? The bond, the curse still holds me. Oh, that I were free ! ” 

The artist caught the look of anguish, but could not divine its cause. It 
was sufficient for him that she suffered and was unhappy, and, with the 
generosity of a noble nature, he longed for the opportunity of serving her 
without once questioning the origin of her distress. After the first anxious 
glance, he averted his eyes from her face, but he was saddened by that glimpse 
of her sorrow, and the music had lost its charm. Guendolen kept carefully 
out of sight, knowing that if Sir Frederick saw her with a stranger his 
jealousy would know no bounds; besides which, the object for which she had 
sought this acquaintance would be entirely frustrated if once the artist wore 
seen in her company. She saw that her companion from time to time cast an 
anxious glance towards her, and she perceived the sympathy which he felt for 
her, though he so delicately repressed every expression of it. 

“What strange scenes we pass through in this life!” she said, rousing 
herself suddenly out of a long reverie. “Would you believe it, that this 
morning I attended a funeral, and to-night I am at the opera? ” 

“ And which was the most melancholy spectacle to you ? ” he said, breakiug 
at length through his reserve. 

She smiled sadly and shook her head. He moved suddenly to a chair that 
stood near her at the back of the box. 

“I cannot form any idea, madam,” he said, in a tone of great respect, “of 
the motives which induced you to act so kindly towards me this evening. Do 
not for a moment imagine that I would presume upon your kindness. I am 
a man who knows the world only from books; I have lived the greater part 
of my life in the seclusion of a country village, with only nature, and her 
rocks and hills and boundless sea, for my daily companions. A painter, 
travelling in search of the picturesque, gave me my first instructions in his art, 
and I have since followed it eagerly. Four years ago I came to London, 
where I have lived the life of a hermit. I therefore know nothing of what is 
called life, being too poor and too unknown to mingle in high society, and 
far too proud to join that which w T as open to me. I tell you this to excuse 
whatever may be abrupt or unconventional in my speech or manner.” 

“ Nay, nay,” replied Guendolen, with a faint laugh, “you must not apolo¬ 
gise to me for not being conventional, for I began our acquaintance in a way 
that would have frightened the proprieties into hysterics. What lady who 
cared in the least for conventionalities and the artificial rules of life would 
have invited a strange gentleman into her carriage, and brought him into her 
opera-box ? ” 

“ I was indeed astonished,” he replied, “ to find a lady of your apparent 
rank so frank and good-natured.” 

“ It was a sudden impulse,” said Guendolen. “ I liked the way in which 
you gave your ticket to that young fop. There was something in your face 
that I liked, and furthermore I am at the present time in want of a friend 
whom I can trust.” 

He opened his eyes wide and looked at her. 

“ Yes,” she continued, in a half musing way, as if she were thinking aloud, 
“ we arc far too straight-laced and formal in this world, at least in our arti¬ 
ficial civilised portion of it. If two Englishmen meet in one of the prairies 
of North America, or in the heart of Africa, they do not pass by one another 
without speaking, because they have not been introduced. Nay, if even they 
meet upon a hill-top, some few miles removed from towns and cities, it is 
very probable that they begin to speak. Now what desert is so dreary as this 
desert of London, where the grains of sand are represented by so many strange 
faces ? You care no more for them than you 'would for so much sand, as far 
as you are individually concerned. The only difference is this. that this 
human sand is gifted with eyes that stare at you, with ears that listen to you, 
with tongues that talk to and about you, and with powers of locomotion that 
jostle you on your way. When in the midst of this desert I encountered a 
face wherein I recognised a brother, was it not very natural that I should 
hold out the hand of fellowship to that brother 

“Very natural,” he replied; “but I should fear hardly safe. Without 
vanity 1 may say that in my own case you have run no risk; but I am quite 
sure the experiment could not be often tried with impunity; or at least not 
till forty or fifty years more have passed over your head.” 

“ It is the first*time I have tried it,” she said, “ and though it seems in a 
fair way to succeed, it is not at all probable that I shall repeat it. It is not 
likely that the same combination of circumstances will again occur; that so 
much will depend upon some business being transacted by a person supposed 
to be wholly unknown to me ; and that I should encounter that very person as 
if sent by the fates at the moment he was wanted.” 
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“ What is it that you wish-me to do for you?” he asked with a puzzled 
look. 

“ You shall know in time,” she replied. “ It is no very difficult or dan¬ 
gerous undertaking—merely to effect a purchase for me.^ Now listen to the 
music ; you are fond of it; are you yourself a musician ?” 

“I was thought a tolerable amateur,” he replied, “playing on the violin 
well enough to lead in a musical club that I belonged to ; and possessing a 
pretty good baritone voice, but not much cultivated.” 

“ You know enough then to enjoy such music as this,” said Gucndolen, 
“therefore listen to it, and do not think of me. I croak over life like a 
discontented old woman, for the world has been a cruel stepmother to me, 
and my happiest days have been spent in a kind of stagnation amid the 
scenes of uncultivated nature.” 

“Wonderful creature,” thought the artist, resuming his place in front. 
“ Is she married or single, or is she a widow ? Whatever she may be, I feel 
that I could go through fire and water to serve her.” 

This thought naturally suggested the painful interest which she had 
evidently taken in the occupants of the large box opposite, and he looked 
towards them. The liirtation was progressing, but his attention was principally 
excited by the conduct of Lady Elphinstone and her husband. 

(To be continued.) 

NELLY’S NOSE. 

Nelly and I stood by the brook—the brook that ran like a little zigzag 
stripe of silver through a shrubby meadow, flushing red and gold in the early 
autumn. The glow of sunset drifted like a crimson mist over Nelly’s white 
robe, and as she turned her head towards me, I saw that the ivory of her 
slender throat was stained with the same pink light. Her straw hat swung 
by its broad green ribbons from her arm, and the heavy braids of her soft 
brown hair, falling over the little comb of wrought silver that was almost too 
slight to confine them, dropped their rippling lengths upon her shoulders. 

Ah, my lover’s heart, beating high with love and tenderness, called Nelly 
beautiful, though I knew all the while that no eyes but partial ones would 
have seen her so. Her features had no chiselled regularity—her complexion, 
though fair, was pale—her white forehead was quite too full and high for femi¬ 
nine beauty. Her mouth was no rosebud—its soft crimson curve was not dainty 
enough for that. But her eyes had something in their depths that reminded me 
of the flowing of the clear, bright waters at our feet; a sunny sparkle and a 
shadowy darkness, that sometimes, when they poured their full radiance upon 
me from under the fringed shelter of their lifted lids, quite dazzled me into 
the belief that they were nothing more nor less than stars prisoned in little 
rings of azure. The hair drooping back in heavy curves from the whiteness 
of her full forehead had a tint like the under side of a robin’s wing. The 
slightest possible flush of colour lay always on the rounded oval of her cheeks 
—a colour at once so faint and so fresh, you could think of nothing but apple 
blossoms while watching it come and go on her face. Her slender figure had 
a mellow grace in every outline—her—but what is the use of going further ? 
I might carry my description forward for ever, dear reader, and you would 
never sec her as I saw her then by the brookside—standing so near me that 
the hem of her fluttering garments swept my foot—the reflected light of the 
bloop-red sunset pouring over her like a rosy baptism. 

We had been talking about—about—I hardly like to tell you what, the 
subject was so very singular and unromantic for a pair of lovers to be 
discussing—about noses. Something suggested the topic, and we were soon 
deep in a merry controversy upon the respective merits of the different styles 
of olfactory organs distributed among the human family. Long noses, short 
noses—straight noses and crooked noses—flat noses and humped noses—thin 
noses and thick noses—noses big and noses little—hooked noses and pug noses 
—all came under our laughing criticism, 

Now Nelly’s nose, be it known, had just the daintiest idea in the world of 
aspiring skyward—scarcely enough to be perceptible—but just sufficiently to 
give an arch, piquant expression to her face. I told her of it jocosely. 
Goodness gracious, the tempest that I raised! 

{Moral: Never joke a woman about her looks. The dickens may be to 
pay if you do.) 

You will notice that I have departed from the stereotyped method of story¬ 
tellers, and thrown my moral in at the commencement. I am not accustomed 
to giving any such instructive turn to my articles, and was afraid I should 
forget it. 

Well, Nelly resented it. Although I had not thought to offend, the flushed 
face, the pouting lips—the indignant sparkle of the dilating eyes, showed me 
that Nelly was not only wonderstruck, but provoked by my impudence. 

She vowed that her nose didn’t turn up a particle—that nobody had ever 
insinuated such a thing before—that her nose was not any worse looking than 
some other folks’ noses she had seen in her life (I knew by the way in which 
she glanced at mine—a Homan on the largest scale—that that shaft was aimed 
at me). She said her nose was decidedly Grecian, as any one with half an 
eye might see—that Ned Hinton had said so (Ned Hinton was a sort of rival 
of mine—I hated him, and she knew it) ; that if I couldn’t get anything 
better to do than to find fault with other people's looks, she should advise me 
to go where folks relished such meddling impertinence better than she did. 

How long her pretty red mouth could have discharged such an unslackened 
torrent of indignant words I don’t know, for I interposed gently, “But 
Nell, my dear-” 

“You needn’t call me your dear!” she retorted. “ I won’t be ‘ dcared’ 
by any such great, cross, disagreeable, saucy man ! My nose turn up, indeed! 
I tell you it's straight as an arrow.” 

“Why, Nelly, I know it’s only-just the slightest bit in the world—the 
merest trifle; but then there is no use denying that it does turn-” 

A great, wide-open flash of Nelly’s blue eyes chocked the sentence. She 


turned her back to me in a huff, shrugging her shoulders angrily, and 
tearing, with a little defiant motion, the scarlet loaves from a bush that grew 
beside her, tossing them upon the brook, and watching them as they floated 
away like bubbles of fire upon its bosom. 

I waited a few moments, and then laid my hand coaxingly upon her arm. 
She shook it off spitefully, 

I “ Nelly ! ” said I. 

She did not answer me—only flung a handful of the flame-coloured leaves 
upon the water, and set her dainty lips together as she did it. 

“Nelly!” I repeated. 

Another little cloud of fiery foliage fluttered gently down to the brook. 
Nelly maintained a frigid silence. 

“ Nelly Heath, you are a little vixen! ” said I. 

She wheeled about with a suddenness that startled me. 

“ And you, Chester Milt, are a great unmannerly stupid! My nose is no 
more of a pug than yours, and you know it.” 

“ I didn’t say it was, Nelly.” 

“You did.”—“I didn’t.”—“You did.”—“ I did’nt.” 

Thus words ran high. It was a regular out-and-out lovers’ quarrel. Nelly 
looked as though she had a good will to bite me, and I—ungallant fellow—if 
I could have acted my pleasure, would have shaken the little tantalising witch 
half out of her senses. 

A blank silence of many minutes followed. Nelly twisted her hat ribbons 
off and on her slender fingers, while I, confused and irritated, fumbled away 
nervously at my side pockets. As luck would have it, my fingers came in 
contact with a little folded paper, and a sudden flash of recollection, forgive¬ 
ness and delight thrilled over me at the touch. In it was a ring—a ring I 
had bought for Nelly that very day. I had forgotten to give it to her before; 
but now I would make a peace-offering of it, I thought. I drew it quickly 
from its resting place, and unwrapped it carefully. Nelly caught sight of it 
as the light glimmered and sparkled on it. Her head was averted instantly. 

“ Come, Nelly,” I said, reaching out my hand, “ where’s the use of quar¬ 
relling ? Let’6 be friends.” 

The averted face was turned towards me a trifle—that was all. 

“See, I have something for you, Nelly. Will you accept it ?” 

The head moved another trifle. I saw her steal a sidelong look from under 
her lashes at the ring, and a ghost of a smile rippled across the redness of her 
exquisite lips, as I crowded the fairy circlet on the end of my little finger, 
and extended it towards her. Then she gave her head a hauglity toss, as 
much as to say she would not be conquered so easily—drew down' her features 
into an expression of the most profound indifference, and yawning with a 
pretty affectation of weariness, looked innocently up the brown, winding path 
that led to her home. 

I knew the battle was half won, and with a quick, daring motion, caught 
one of her hands, and prisoned it firmly in my clasp. There was a short 
struggle—a little burst of laughter that would come, in spite of her efforts to 
restrain it, and then I released her. The ring was glittering on one of her 
taper fingers like a thread of sunshine. She did not thank me, but stood 
I eoquettishly rilent, her head tipped archly on one side, her white lids drooping 
till their lashes darkened her cheeks. A bashful colour drifted into her face— 
a smile, half pleased, half pettish, provoked her mouth, and she drew the 
j slender circlet backward and forward upon her finger with a childish air of 
uncertainty, coyness, and embarrassment. 

j All at once she looked up into my face, opening her blue eyes to a dazzling 
| width, and arching her brows with a coaxing, aggrieved manner peculiarly 
; her own. Then she stole a little soft hand forward, and dropped it with a shy 
fluttering emotion, like the fall of a white dove’s wing, upon my arm. 

“My nose doesn’t turn up, does it, Chellie ? Say no, there’s a dear, 
good boy.” 

Chellie was a pet name she had given me, because, as she said, Chester Avas 
so hard to speak, and Chet was a disagreeable nickname. 

. “Really, Nelly,” said I, “I can’t fib for you. Your nose is just the 
sweetest, prettiest, dearest little nose in all Christendom—I think so truly— 
but for all that I must say it has a slight, a very slight—but the deuce, 
Nelly ! Why need you get so angry about it ? ” 

She had snatched her hand from my arm while I was speaking, and a quick 
rush of angry blood suffused her face as I finished. 

“ Here, take back your old ring, you hateful, cross creature! I won’t wear 
it!” And she drew it off with a gesture of superb disdain, and reached it 
toward me. “Take it, I say,” she added, with a stamp of her pretty foot, 

seeing that I made no movement to accept it, “ or else I’ll-” She held 

it threateningly over the brook. 

“ A ery well, miss,” said I. “ It is yours to do what you like with.” I 
folded my arms haughtily, for I had my share of pride as well as she, and she 
had roused it. “ There is no great loss, I have heard, without some small 
gain,” I continued. “ I shall at least learn in what estimation my gifts are 
held. That will be some advantage.” 

A scornful movement ot Nelly’s arm was my answer. The ring fell into 
the dimpled waters. There was a bubbling sound as it wound slowly down¬ 
ward through the silver tide; and wc both watched it with a sort of sympa¬ 
thetic fascination till it settled, a tiny golden speck, on the pebbly bottom of 
the brook. The waters were shallow, and a single dipping of my arm miofit 
have saved it. But I would have scorned to act so boyishly. I was 
thoroughly angry, and drawing myself up proudly, I stalked away with the 
majesty of an insulted emperor. Not before I had seen the rapid cloud of 
regret that swept over Nelly’s face, however. I carried that with me for a 
triumph and a consolation. 

►Strange as it may seem, I had not walked half a dozen yards before my 
wrath was entirely dissipated. I loved Nelly Heath to distraction, and Nelly 
Heath loved me. Why should I take such child’s play to heart ? AVcre we 
not engaged lovers, and was not that the first difference we had ever known ? 
Should I let a moment’s anger conquer years of love? If I couldn’t bear 
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-with her coquetries and peevishness once, was I fitted for the dearer relation I 
soon hoped to hold towards her ? I was ashamed of myself, and turned to 
retrace my steps, vowing, as I did so, with a returning rush of lover-like 
tenderness, to reconcile her in spite of herself. 

But I thought I would give her a surprise. I would see what she was 
doing—notice how my sudden and angry departure had affected her. So I 
stole back noiselessly by a roundabout path, dropped down quietly behind the 
very bush from which she had torn the leaves so petulantly a few moments 
before, and pushing aside the branches, glanced through. 

Jubilate! I could have kissed her with delight. She knelt on the bank, 
one round arm bared and dipped even to the curve of her polished shoulder 
in the brook over which she was leaning eagerly. She was trying to reach 
the ring, I knew; but the waxen arm, outlining its ripe, firm whiteness in 
the water, was all too short for the task. 

“What a ridiculous little goosey I am,” I heard her whisper to herself, 
“ to get so excited about nothing. What will he think of me ? But, any 
waj^ he oughtn’t to have said so about my nose.” Here she threw herself 
hack with a pout of exhaustion. “I’m sure it don’t turn up a bit”—she 
pouted, and with a disturbed smile drew her hand doubtfully over the 
questionable organ, flattening the end of it with a comical gesture down upon 
her lip. “ If 1 thought it did, I’d—I’d—but it don’t.” 

And with this consoling exclamation she returned to her task. In her 
j eagerness, she forgot to steady herself. The yielding turf gave way beneath 
her weight, and with a faint cry, and a vain attempt to save herself, she fell 
forward into the water. Before I had time to rise from my crouching posture, 
she had struggled to her knees, and sat there in the brook, looking about her 
with a glance that was made up of fright, chagrin, and mirth. She shook out 
her saturated hair, and a shower of pearls rained down about her dripping 
shoulders. Then the air trembled with a peal of the merriest, most delicious 
laughter that ever issued from human lips. 

1 sprang up and confronted her. Ilcr face reddened instantly, and she 
made an ineffectual attempt to rise ; but her long skirts (hoops were not yet 
come into fashion) were tangled in a clinging, unmanageable mass beneath 
her, and held her. 

At first she looked as if she hardly knew whether to laugh or cry ; then 
the ludicrousness of her situation recurred to her again, and another musical 
trill of merriment rang through the meadow. “ Help me out, Chcllie.” 

I folded my arms with a grim smile of satisfaction, and replied. “No, 
miss, you are on your knees to me now, and I mean to keep you there a 
while. Our positions are reversed from what they were a few months ago. 
You must promise better fashions for the future, before I help you.” 

“But, Cbcllic, my dear-” 

“You needn’t call me your dear,” said I. “I won’t be ‘ deared ’ by such 
a little shrew.” 

“ Do—do—help me—I shall drown, Chcllie !” 

“ On one condition,” said I.—“ What is it ? ” she asked. 

“You shall say yes to the next three questions I ask you.” 

She hesitated—then said, “I won’t make any such promise. If you wasn’t 
a monster you wouldn’t stand there so coolly. I tell you I shall drown if 
you arn’t good.” 

“ Do, dear,” said I. “ I should like to sec you do it in two feet of water.” 

“ Chellie, dear Chellie,” (she said it with a little grimace)* “ I promise.” 

“ Well, then, don’t you think your nose is a pug—a horrid pug ?” 

“No, I’ll stay here for ever before I’ll say yes.” 

“All right, madam.” And I turned to leave. 

“ Chcllie, come back,” said she. “ I don’t know but it is a pug now ; but 
it won’t be if ever I get on dry land again.” 

“No, that won’t do,” said 1. “ Does your nose turn up ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ it is turning up at you this minute, you obstinate 
old tyrant.” 

“ Very well answered, Miss Nelly. Now for the second question. Do you 
love me best of anybody in the whole world ? ” 

“ Ye—no—y-e-e-s ! I’ll pay you for this when I get able.” 

“All right,” said I, “ And now for the third and last. Will you marry 
me in six weeks from to-day ? ” * 

Nelly’s head drooped till her crimson cheeks almost burned upon the water. 
Then she looked up reproachfully, and said, “ For shame, Chcllie! ” 

But I was merciless. I had been tortured and tantalised and coquetted 
with long enough. I would ftave my answer. 

“I suppose you don’t like to give me a. plump ‘yes’ for that,” said I. 
“ I’ll be kind ; if you think ‘yes,’ but can’t say it, just put out your arms to 
me, Nelly dear.” 

There was a struggle—I saw it daguerreotyped in her face. Then, as if 
from a sudden, irresistible impulse, she made a loop of her white arms, and 
reached them up toward my neck. I stooped—put my head under her snowy 
yoke, threw one arm around her shoulders—and drew her up, half laughing, 
half sobbing, into my arms. 

“Now get the ring for me, Chellie,” she said, struggling from my embrace. 

“ But the water is so disturbed, I can’t sec.” 

“Just try—that’s a darling.” 

I was willing to do almost anything to oblige her just then. So I knelt down 
•where she had knelt before me, and bent forward, looking long and searehingly 
into tiro disturbed water. 1 could see nothing through the muddy waves. 
So I told her. Just then I felt her two hands on my shoulders, a little 
quick push, a merry laugh, a triumphant clapping of Nelly’s rosy palms 
—and, reader (gracious knows I hate to own it), 1 was floundering in the 
brook. 

“I told you I’d have my revenge,” she cried; “I told you—you 
monster! Now how do you feel? My nose doesn't turnup—I don't love you 
best of anybody in the world, and I won't marry you till— I get ready /’ 

And gathering up her dripping skirts she bounded away. 

# * * * # * 


A very demure little woman has just sidled up to my table, and read this 
talc. It is Mrs. Chester Milt. Now she has me by the ears—Oh, mercy, 
how she pulls ! She says I must tell you, dear readers, that her nose isn't a 
pug—that it’s purelv Grecian in style. Well, so be it—her nose doesn’t turn 
up an atom. 

P. S. She has gone (in confidence to the reader). Her nose is a pug. I 
swear it by yonder cradle. Adieu! M. V. 

THE PARTINGTON PAPERS; 

Being the Life, Lectures, and Love Matters of Mrs. Prudence 

Partington, Eelict of the Heroic Corporal, Paul Partington. 

THE “COEPOEEAL” IN TEOUBLE. 

When my ma’ skouted out “ Save him! save him ! ” my corporeal resorted, 
“ Shave him! ah, that I would, with a bear boddikin! ” 

Hereupon, he drew his weepon, and with a grimacing anger in his I, 
sed that he would give the Holder a steel lozenge if he did not deplov with his 
bequests. 

“ Fusfly,” he continued, “ you naufrageous villan you, produce the last will 
and testimony of the deficient Podgers ; he cannot have left his orphan 
prodigy here perfectly institute and unsolvent.” 

rie pinted his weepon at the Heldcr’s obnoxious ’art. Mr. Settle shivered 
and groaned deploringly; and his wife, whose census had quite evaporated, 
seduced the document which protruded from her pocket. “Take awl,” she 
cried; “ but spare his vitality ! ” Oh ! it was a prominent situation, full of 
egregious feelin’. We were all fours in a huge contamination. 

“ It is not for the filthy looker I struggle,” sed my hero, “ but for the rites 
of womankind.” He took the will and glanced over it with a problematical 
eye; “ Oh, I sec,” ses he, “ ‘ to my darter Prudence Podgers the some of a 
quarter of millyard of dollars’—that’ll do, git up,” ses he, and he gave the 
IIelder an indigent kick. The Helder elevated hisself afld scuttled away 
yowling. *. 

“And now mem,” sed the oflisir a sheafing his naked and deleterious 
weepon, “ and now mem, I must astrologise to you. I do not believe you are 
a parsneps criminy in this matter; I will therefore beg you to jine our hands 
and bestow a mother’s malediction upon her children.” 

Wall, we jined our innocent hands, for we were but babes, although about to 
enter into the rights and wrongs of awful padlock, as the poet ses, and then we 
jist sat together and talked with ma’ about our future prospectus. She gave 
us good advice, how we were never to interdict one another, but to live like 
lambs, to shear each others pleasures, and to bare eacli others confiictions. 
“ Hif,” she persisted, “ you keeps my device, your lives will run away to the 
end of chronology, like a sweet stream, without any storms or cascades or 
other cruel inductions to ruffle its smooth and mellifluous buzzim.” She 
. torked beautiful, for you see she was the wife of a parsing and could 
extremporise. 

“ You have the elegance of tongue of the great cannibal, marm,” ses Mr. 
Partington, “ and he caused the very hills to melt afore him. I will endeavour 
to decide by your seducing pictcr. And now, ware is the Helder, for he must 
give up your dorter’s bowery.” 

Well, we circumspectcd ourselves and perspired in every corner of the 
compartment, but the obnoxious varmint had elaborated, and as Mrs. 8. 

■ pugnaciously persisted that he had locked up all the money, the corporeal 
was fain to go away without the calculating medium so necessary for persons 
about to marry. But as he fondly denominated, “he would return when the 
fust light of A Eoarcr shed its ruby splendors over the pcrambulatory skies 
and fetch away the bride of his choice, and tho woman of his most abnomial 
affliction.” 

He had no sooner denounced this sublime confusion than in rushed 
Elkanah, the mare of our town, the whole of the Cussed Hos Eotolorum, and 
the remainder of the corporeal’s regimen. 

“He has been perspiring to deform me,”innoculatcd the Helder, “along 
with that wicked gurl.” And he vindicated Mr. Partington with his finger. 

“ Milingtary, do your dooty,” prejaculated the mayor; “ arrest your suferior 
hofficer, the corporeal; there he stands. Sir, deliver up your harms.” 

The corporeal looked indigent, but drew his bagonet from the frog and gived 
it to the first file. “ It do not become,” says he, with the elegance of Sisera, 
“ for a city .son’s soldier to use his arms agin the consecutive of the state. 
Therefore, my men, I sawrinder. But, Mr. Mare, you will allow' me to be 
heerd at onst, and before the bar of my country.” 

Oh ! what was the contents aggony of my ’art at that moment. I thort I 
should have fell doun in a fit of complexity. My era was marched olf before 
my I’s; but he was not cast down. He suffered no correspondency. No; 
he stood straight up as a bulrush, at least one inch taller than his captures, 
and glared around at that consignin’ elder with all the pragnamimous 
velocity of the lying, king of beasts. 

“ lii'f,” he sed, as he gaily kissed his fingers to me and ma’, and turned 
round to the Helder, “ if you were a militiary man I should at once challico 
you to a do-ill, but you are not, you are low'er than a civil one, you are only 
a poore tub-thumping parsing, your beneath my penitence ; but I appeal to 
the bar of my country; justice and etoquette shall rite me; in the meantime, 
remember, I have the ‘ will! ’ ” 

“ For’ard!” shouted one of the shoulders; the fife and drum began to play ; 
Mr. Partington shook the doggymint before the eyes of the flustrated villin 
the Eevcrend Settle, and I sunk down in a soon; indeed, my nerves were 
eliminated, my ’art personified, and the whole of my spirits divaricated. 

(2b be continued.) 

The gleeful laugh of happy children is the best home-music; and the 
graceful figures of childhood are the best statuary. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Grapiiiolooy.— That veracious history, not related by 
Thucydides, nor found even in Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, which tells us of a “ certain old woman who 
lived in a shoe,” might apply in its latter sentence to 
us. Her trouble was children ; ours is correspondents. 
We have in fact so many on this particular subject that 
we know not what to do. We cannot devote our 
whole sixteen pages ; we cannot answer each on four 
sides of foolscap per post; we cannot even give three 
columns of close nonpareil type to them ; but we can 
and we must answer them en manse. Some to whom 
we have imputed carelessness are offended; some 
querulous, others sceptical. We begin therefore with 
a vow to break our graphiologist’s staff', and bury it 
fifty fathoms deep. But we do so by still avowing 
the truth of the study, and our belief in it; the 
instances we have had confirm us in this. Some 
writers are careful, precise, exact, such as Arminius 
Tent, and Peter Parry, who in a very gentlemanly 
way dissonts from our dictum. He is possibly quite 
right and we wrong. We can but guess at truth. 
Others are fond, affectionate, but hasty and care¬ 
less, such as Emma and Constance, and Blue-eyed 
Fanny, who is the most caroless of the three ; but at 
the same time these latter may and do show signs of 
qualities lacking in the others. Into this category 
also fall naturally Purity, who is very confiding and 
affectionate, in spite of her wicked-looking eyes ; and 
Mary Dansey, who is gifted with an esprit moqueur, 
a waggish sprite, which toases and perplexes half 
the young maidens and men about her, yet with 
plenty of little vices; the latter pleases us moro 
so than poor perplexed Fanny Stanley, who scolds 
all the young fellows of Wellingborough, and who 
exhibits both in her diction and manuscript pet¬ 
tishness and warmth of temper, and who mars 
her fino qualities by those faults. But others are 
not precise, nor finnicking, nor careless, but like 
Charles HanmAr, good, sensible, and gentlemanly, 
if wanting in boldness. Others arc moro decep¬ 
tive, like that young man who dates from “a 
cottage near a wood,’ 1 and who assumes the naino 
of Jeannie Morrison; careless and cunning young 
dog, but not cunning enough to spell well. Hannah’s 
character is singular, and we can only describe it as 
eroclicty; Jemima’s is without much good in it; we, 
for one, would not pop the question to her; whilst 
Mary Bennett (she may address her clergyman as 
“Reverend Sir,” as she wishes to mark her respect,) is 
very ladylike, but utterly feminine, and without much 
strength or decision. Thus far, hastily omitting others 
and putting only these as tlio heads of classes, and at 
the same time insisting that it is not our will but our 
space whicl; forbids nicer discrimination, and urges us 
to put a termination to our graphiological experi¬ 
ments. A Wild Irish Girl’s writing betokens an 
affectionate weakness of character. The superstition 
about the lock of her lover’s hair is silly and unfounded, 
and was used simply for the purposes of romance. 

Warping Mill. —The interests of labour and capital are 
identical. What is capital without labour ? or the latter 
without the former? If the one suffers from depres¬ 
sion, so does the other. They are the Siamese twins 
of society. Nevertheless conflicts will arise betwoen ; 
them. Tho letter before us is not, however, on the 
vexed question of wages, but asks whether it is 
honourable for large manufacturers to send spies to 
work at other firms, in order to pick up new designs 
and patterns ? We cannot believe that this disgraceful 
practice prevails to any extent, for it is usual for all. 
new designs to be protected by registration ; and even 
a simulation of them is prohibited by the law. Rivalry 
in production is stimulating and healthy ; and we are 
convinced the great manufacturers of this country 
only trust to their own energies and ability for success. 
As to old servants starting in business for themselves, 
and masters being jealous of them, that is the old 
story. Grinding, avaricious employers, may be guilty 
pf such meanness; but it is far different with the 
general body, who are ever willing to lend a helping 
hand to men who for years have served them faith¬ 
fully. Most of the opulent manufacturing firms of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire were originally founded by 
nWn who had been servants. Manchester was mainly 
built up by servants, who having saved money, 
applied that and their talents for their own benefit. 
So that it is a pity that any petty jealousies on either 
side should sully the noble partnership between 
capital and labour. 

J. Stand takes a well-considered and well-balanced 
exception to our answer to H. 1. W. on pugilism. We 
can only say that he has pointed out the very cxcep-’ 
tions which we intended, and that we agree with him 
cutirelv. We never asserted that the “sport” was 
Christian or moral; unhappily, neither is the nation 
thoroughly so. Wo have not yet reached the high 
standard of our Lord. But in times of danger, and 
this is one, wc do need extra pugnacity, extra endu¬ 
rance, extra force of mind ; these qualities always 
accompany a brave free nation,and they seem necessary 
for freedom; and these qualities arc taught and instilled 
by training and boxing, if fairly carried on. We do not 
admire these qualities amongst perfect men, but with 
imperfect men they are very useful; and since wo cannot 
have pure good,wc arc content to take the best that we 
can. A boxing nation is not a stabbing, slaughtering, 
pistoling, or gouging nation. Of two evils choose the 
least, until we can overcome evil by good. 

Broken-hearted Lily. —Humboldt says “we owe im¬ 
perishable truth to those whom we esteem.” There 
should be no concealments, no half-confidences between 
two young people who arc betrothed. Express your 
sorrow for what has happened, and avoid all repetition 
pf such conduct for the future. 


Clara Tiller seems to have managed the rudder of her 
destiny very awkwardly; for although a Tiller, she 
has been unable to steer her pretty craft into the port 
of matrimony. The cause lies wholly with herself. 
She has received several offers, but declined them, 
and now has taken to the unmaidenly pastime of 
flirting.—We cannot compare such conduct to any¬ 
thing better than the torture which cats inflict on mic£ 
before devouring them. Nay, the cat is the more 
humane animal of the two, for it does ultimately put 
its victims out of their misery, but the flirt plays with 
them as kittens do with balls of worsted. The men 
thus treated reveal everything to their companions to 
put thorn on their guard, and thus a flirt's name is 
spoken very freely of in society. No wonder then that 
the eligible young men hold aloof from such infatuated 
beings, and seek wives in circles where merit and 
sense aro more appreciated than beauty and levity. 
Clara must reform, or she will speedily be laid on the 
“shelf,” as she terms it. She is already on a lower 
one, but if she gets to the top she ma3 r bid adieu to all 
hopes of matrimony, at all events to all hopes of a 
felicitous marriago. It is such girls, if they have 
money, who become the prey of unprincipled adven¬ 
turers.—The above remarks will answer Anemone’s 
letter. She is treading a crooked path, and must 
endeavour to regain her self respoct. 

W. W. is one of a family of twenty-one children, ten 
girls and eleven boys, five brothers and four sisters 
being older than herself. She boldly says she is the 
best-looking of all the girls, and being eighteen, wishes 
to be married, although she is roluctant to be the first 
to break the family circle.—That consideration should 
not weigh with lior one instant, provided she could 
contract a suitable marriage. Families were made to 
be broken up, and it is mainly accident that deter¬ 
mines whether the cider or younger members should 
go off first. In this case the young lady has two suitors, 
one in comfortable circumstances, the other rich ; but 
if she married the latter she would have to accom¬ 
pany him to India. As there docs not seem to be any 
deemed love preference for cither, at the first blush we 
should say be the wife of the rich man ; but, upon con¬ 
sideration, it must bo borne in mind that the climate of 
India docs not suit every European constitution, that 
of women especially, and the habits of the nation are 
not calculated to inspire either confidence or admi¬ 
ration in delicate minds ; so that, viewing the matter 
in every light, wo say the “comfortable” man offers 
the best promise of a happy future to a girl so situated 
as \V. W. View the two countries thus: India, wealth, 
sunken eyes, pallid features, and a diseased livor; 
England, rosy cheeks, bright eyes, a clear, healthy 
complexion, and eontentmont. 

E. H. R. —The promise mado to a dying parent is 
a sacred engagement, which no child can pass lightly 
by, and by the exemplary way in which you have 
cared and provided for your aged father’s wants during 
the sixteen years since your mother’s death, you have 
fulfilled tho trust she reposed in you to the utmost of 
your ability. The sclf-sacrificcs you have made have 
had their roward. They have made you a thoughtful 
self-reliant, pious woman, and Heaven’s blessing has 
rested upon the labour of your hands, and provided 
sufficient means for your daily wants. True, your 
single pair of hands may make it a hard struggle by 
needlework alone to provide for the increasing wants 
.of jmur father at his great age and consequent inability 
to do anything for himself; but, hitherto, like the 
Manna of the Israelites, the food has been brought 
daily to your door. Do not copy their example and 
say, “ There is nothing at all beside this manna,” but 
continue to follow the calling which has thus provided 
sufficient for the day, lest with the morrow no moro 
should come. For the improvement you desire we 
cannot recommend any book more likely to prove of 
service than Chambers’s Educational Scries. 

Richard T.—Horsewhipping, like pugilism, has its 
advantages; but then the punishment should only bo 
held in terrorem over the heads of cowards ; for it is 
only that despicable class of men who indulge in 
slander. One of the reptilos wishes to undermine you 
in the affections of your betrothed by defaming your 
character. Now when “a lady’s in the case,” the 
greatest discretion is requisite. The introduction of 
her name into a police report would wound her 
delicacy, and make her the subject of satirical remarks 
among her acquaintances. The exposure would also 
show by implication what little faith she had in the 
man she once professed to love, by allowing horself for 
an instant to listen to the “ venomed tongue ” of a 
slanderous cowai’d. In such cases it is the better course 
to trust to the heart and understanding of the young 
lady. True love repels gratuitous insinuations with 
scorn, and boldly appeals for an explanation to the 
injured party. Violence is the last weapon to be 
employed. The loss of a wife would be a good ground 
for an action for slander, because special damages 
could be proved. 

Carrie and Clara. —Your complaint applies not only 
to the young gentleman of Peckham, but equally so to 
Altrincham, Balham, Clapham, Downliam, Evesham, 
Farnham, Grantham, Horsham, Thomham, Peters¬ 
ham, Kicliingham, S waff ham, Topslmm, Mentham, 
and indeed to all the hams and hamlets in existence.— 
Tho remedy is in your own hands; make home attrac¬ 
tive, and leave the rest. 

G. IT. W.—Apply to Mr. C. Goodman, bookseller, No. 
407, Strand, W.C., who will furnish you with a list; 
there is no uniform edition of his works, nor are they 
all published by the same firm. 

Anne P. —Acquaintance must commence somewhere; 
why not at church ? It was but common civility to 
offer “ half the book; ” but have no secrets from your 
parents. 


Miss Grace Egerton, one out of numbers interested in 
our dear old friend M rs. Partington, writes to ask us 
whether her momoirs arc genuine. We of course 
forwarded the letter to tho author, from whom wo 
received this characteristic reply ;—“ Mr. Harrold, sir, 
does your co-respondent wish to consult me by doubt¬ 
ing my voracity? I feel quite recriminated by her 
question ; but the curiosity of the female sects is 
inimitable, and knows no bonds, especially with 
Juvenals. I feel so consulted, that I must command 
an astrology, a simple astrology, from your young 
friend. My memorials are genu wine, so I d claret; 
you have my M.E.SS. letters to show it. If any oner 
tries to expose upon you, your illegal adviser cair 
obtain a conjunction in Doctor Commons’s. Witness 
my <fc and sole, Yrs. P. P.”—This will surely set the 
matter at rest. 

A Loving One.—W hy not follow our advice ? Many a 
joke has ended in earnest; besides, if inclined to treat 
a maiden’s leap-year popping as such, and to pay the 
fhiCoOf a pair of gloves to start fair again, tho measure 
of the hand must be taken to secure a good fit, and a 
pretty hand and arm are very bewitching, as the 
author of tho Mill on the Floss has illustrated. Wc can 
be spiteful, too ; but not full of spite as your way of 
spoiling the word would indicate your determination 
to be. Our final syllable, ful, is kindred to the Italian 
vdte, inclining to, but not full of. 

Davis.—A ll dopends upon the lady’s taste; sho might 
prefer the new volume of the Familu Herald , or moro 
serious reading, Milton’s Paradise Lost , or the illus¬ 
trated edition of Thomson’s Seasons , the Vicar of 
Wakejield , Ac., all well adapted for birth-day presents. 

Florence and Brunette. — To cloar the complexion, 
make a mixture of equal parts of carbonate of mag¬ 
nesia and precipitated sulphur. Take a small tea- 
spoonful in milk before breakfast once a week for a. 
month. See also Nos. 783 and 799. 

Notes and Queries.—N o; the Navy is the younger 
twin, men fought by land before they did by sea, and 
the old school rule holds good: seniores priores , ago 
before honesty. 

Anna B.—Let your example and precepts show her the 
value of a courteous and cheerful demeanour, and 
always lot your reproval of her conduct be kind and 
gentle. 

A. N.—Read “Nelly’s Nose; ” if you cannot take a hint 
from it how to become reconciled, break off the engage¬ 
ment, for such a woman is not likely to make a mgn 
happy. 

J. Dalston.—I t is an every-day case ; turn your hand to 
anything honest which you think you can accomplish; 
why not seek a situation in your former trade ? 

Other Communications Received.—E. H. Q.—J. Bell. 
—(J. (J.—W. B.—A. B. C. — Caroline Edith (bright 
auburn; pretty good). — Divortium (the principal 
only; the interest and accumulation are his).—C. J. J. 
(too vapid).—GENEVEVA(send it for perusal, post free).— 
W. N. (“give a dog a bad name ”—you know the rest; 
his political writings have still admirers).—M yrtle (at 
any fancy shop in the suburbs).—W. Y. (yes ; and can 
be baptised now, if she will).—J ohn B. (too ana¬ 
creontic).—8. G. E. (very old; everybody has read 
them).—I mperitus (forward it, post free, for approval) 
—W. F. A. (only persons of experience are engaged). 
—Florence 8. (improved; yes, with practice).—J. P. 

, (consult your medical adviser). — Emily A. (yes, if 

| approved; send real name and address).—M ournful 
Mona (wo cannot advise unless we know why he 
thinks so).—T houghtless Rosa (such folly ciui only 

I end in misery).— Pauline (send them to Willy).— 
Lewey (illegal).— Wild Carry (yours is a case for 
medical advice, and no good can come of delay in 
seeking it).— Fanny (as you grow older it will subside). 
— Restil (provided there is no other obstacle, the 
marriago would be legal; your step-mother is not your 
mother).— Fanny Fearless (too minute; but lady¬ 
like).— Wm. W. (thanks ; wo have such an abundance 
of tho same class, that we cannot find room for it).— 
W. J. (Bridge Street, Blackfriars).— Arianna M. (only 
to be obtained by personal recommendation, or 
through an advertisement; passable). — M. C. (see 
London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion , price Is.). 
— Mary S. (V enus).— Mark Lane (yes, if done for emolu¬ 
ment ; 13 and 14 Vic., ch. 97).— Miles (yes; advertise 
for what you requiro in the Western Times , through 
Mitchell, Rod Lion Court, Fleet Street).— Grace M. 
(send us further particulars).— Excelsior (apply to 
the Civil Sorvice Commissioners; see our article in 
No. 880).—W. B. (not much chanoo at either place; 
parties receive their appointments before leaving 
England in most cases).— Lily H. (give us the name, 
and we will do our best to furnish the address ; lady¬ 
like).— Regina (you have all been playing a game of 
PuiS in the Ring ; play it out, and all will come right 
in the end).—W. M. A. (with flour of sulphur or sul¬ 
phur ointment; apply to a chemist).— E. J. (quito tho 
contrary).—P. E. A. (from any book on the subject). 
— Harriett Lucy (yes).— Caroline W. F. (not if it 
has already been sent up to the lady of the house ; and 
only when that person is absent when the call is made). 
— Inamorato (bide your time, working your way up¬ 
wards by industry and perseverance, always hoping 
for tho best).— Quietus (consult Canada, its Present 
Condition and Resources , Stanford, Charing Cross, W.C.). 
—Mokrhkuh (the clerk will put you in the way).— 
Lurlink (yes ; soc also No. 8S1).— Guendolen (can 
only be done by a practical silversmith).— Enquirer, 
08 (see Nos. 710 and 840).— Shaver (see No. 607). 
— Marian (see Nos. 089 and C90).— Inez and Nelly 
Gray (the fourth finger of the right hand ; sco 
No. 740).—E. D. (see reply to Florence, and also 
No. 020).—W. H. E. (see No. 113).— JJaldock (seo 
No. 772).—L. M. (see No, 870).—J. W. B. (sec No. 110), 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


IS WAR A NECESSITY ? 

- r 

The more quiet and dispassionate a thinker is, the less biased and the more 
determined to look upon the question on all sides, the deeper will be his con¬ 
viction that, if matters proceed as they are now proceeding, we shall soon have 
•a European war. Whenever it commences it will be a sanguine and a disastrous 
one. There is Waterloo to be avenged by one people, Solferino and Magenta 
to be wiped out by another, and a little credit account of Sebastopol to be 
looked into. Probably we shall find in this rosult a solution of Mr. Cumming’s 
u Great Tribulation coming on the Earth ;” but we need not go to Daniel and 
the Revelations to foretell tribulations; they are of that sort which write their 
advent pretty plainly in political events, in arming and fort-building, in the 
preparation of fleets, and in the invention of all kinds of model instruments of 
destruction, all of which are to be noted now, and which are not very com¬ 
fortable things for a philosopher to contemplate. These, indeed, are the true 
•signs of the times, and those who read them need not be inspired. 

We all know that Lord Chesterfield foretold very accurately the French 
Revolution, simply by looking around at the gaunt and angry faces, and the 
starvation and tyranny, which were to be seen any day and every day all over 
France before 1793. So now when we read French newspapers, and listen to 
French talking and gossiping, and see moreover a fleet grow day by day 
and an army of 600,000 men maintained without any actual necessity for it, 
we may well look up and expect the coming storm. And yet there is nothing 
more certain than that all of us hate war. It is a hungry, abominable, 
detestable, wicked thing. It is plainly murder on a large scale, and nothing 
else. 

“ War is a game which, were the people wise, kings should not play at.” 
A very deep and wise sentence that, though written by a madman. Rut 
people are not wise. We dream of the icra of peace, but dream only. We 
bid the joyous Christmas bells to “ Ring out the thousand wars of old, ring 
in the thousand years of peace,” but we are just as quarrelsome and vindictive 
and full of fight as our neighbours; and a very good thing it is that we are 
so, as we shall presently sec. We paint pictures of Peace and War: the one 
smiling, sunny, and sweet; the other bloody, horrent, full of dying men and 
horses, of shouting and noise, of crackling flames and clouds of smoke and 
dust. We chronicle the horrors of war, the tears of the orphan and the 
widow; the lone age of the mother and fathor; the maimed and defaced 
image of God, which begs through the streets in a bowl, or drags its broken 
trunk to die in a ditch. There are not twenty-four more horrible pictures 
etched than those of Jacques Callot in his “ Miseries of War ; ” they were 
true two hundred years ago ; they are true now. Of the other abominations 
we speak not; in our heart of hearts we all hate them, and sigh for the 
fulfilment of old Merlin’s prophocy, and the advent of King Arthur, who 
dying, said- I come again 

With all good things , and war shall be no more. 

But we know now that this good time has not yet come. We are nearly as 
far from it as we ever were; there is at all events no immediate sign of the 
millennium. The exhibition of 1851 gave an immense prominence to the arts 
of peace. It was, as it deserved to be, wonderfully successful. Aggression, 
fighting, sieges, battles, and batterings seemed to be forgotten. The 
aristocracy of labour drove the other aristocracy quite out of the field. 
Fighting was reckoned absurd, and people who saw the grand results of peace 
were to be knit together in one holy bond of universal brotherhood, and were 
to beat their swords into pruning-hooks, and to make knives and forks of their 
spears. But yet in 1852 there were several hundreds shot down in the streets 
of Paris ; France was at war with herself; and in 1854-5 France, England, 
and Turkey were at war with Russia, in spite of the remonstrances of those 
three members of the Peace Society, who travelled all the way to St. Peters- 
burgh to ask the Emperor Nicholas what he meant by it. 

Then came the reports of the first battle. The veiw papers which had been 
^reaching “ peace ” sent out word-painters of great force to describe a field of 
>attle, the scattered lyains, the lopped limbs, the strange contortions of the 
dying ; the surgeons with their bare arms dipped to the elbows in blood; the 
dead, some stiffened into a semicircle in their agony; some on their knees, 
some with clenched teeth and hands as if still fighting in death; the field of 
battle by night; the lanterns of the relieving parties; the hasty trench, and 
the burial of the dead. We soon grew used to horrors ; to which the descrip¬ 
tion of the great fight between two boxers, which has lately shocked us, is but 
a flea-bite. 

Our imperial ally, and our imperial enemy, soon grew tired, and a peace 
was patched up against the will of this peaceable nation, which was still in 
love with war; but, other wars succeeded. Five powers had been engaged in 
war; another—Austria—was dragged into it, and Italian principalities took 
their share. All this seems to give direct contradiction to the assertion, that 
as nations grow more civilised they grow less addicted to war. The taste for 
blood is somewhat tigerish, and the appetite increases by what it feeds on. 

We may at loast question whether this be an sera of peace. Since the year 
1815, when the peace was concluded, and our troops were yet in possession of 
France, a period of.forty-four years, our country has liaa at least forty-four 
wars on hand. Our soldiers have covered themselves with glory, and our 
nation has made fine strides in civilisation, but we have not been at peace : 
Burmese, Affghan, Chinese, and Continental wars have filled our hands, and 
the trade of soldiering has been pretty busily carried on. We have been more 
“ civilised,” to use a general term; but it is to be doubted whether any 
hundred-and-twenty years have been so full of wars as tho^e which range 
from 1740 to 1860. There is no real foundation for Buckle’s assertion that 
“ this barbarous pursuit (war) is in the progress ot society steadily declining. 


In the middle ages,” he continues, “ there was never a week without war. 
At the present moment war is considered a rare and singular occurrence.” 
In the face of facts this is a rather bold assertion. Wars are perhaps not 
brought so elosely home to us as they were; but when almost every family in 
England can tell of some one lost in the Crimean campaigns or Indian fights, » 
we cannot say that war is of rare occurrence. ' 

Now the great question is, since we all admit that war is a material curse— 
although like other curses it may bring blessings in its train—the great 
question is this : Is war a necessity ? Can nothing be done to put an end to 
carnage, and to that tremendous and useless expenditure of the lives and 
moneys of a country which war carries in its train ? Can we not throw back 
the six hundred thousand armed men, the finest men of the nation, who are 
now idling in marching and counter-marching, in drilling, and the manual 
exercise in France, into agriculture and trade ? Can we not set free our own 
two hundred thousand, the million soldiers of Russia, and the two or three 
millions belonging to the other states ? Any one who could really solve this 
question would indeed benefit all mankind. Louis Napoleon himself dreamt, 
or pretended to dream, about this. “ It would be an easy matter,” he wrote, in 
1832, “ for the sovereigns of the world to consolidate an everlasting peace. Let 
them consult the mutual relations and habits of nations amongst themselves ; 
let them grant the nationality, the institutions which they demand, and they 
will have arrived at the secret of a true political balance. Then will all 
nations be brothers; they will embrace each other in the presence of a 
dethroned tyranny, of a world refreshed and consolidated, and of a contented 
humanity.” 

This is all very fine; but which sovereign is to begin ? Louis Napoleon 
will not begin, that is certain, but on the contrary has, by his continual 
arming, placed this country under an enormous burden of taxation for defen¬ 
sive war. Nor will Austria, smarting under a defeat, do so; nor will the 
Pope, who has at last made his sham army very like a fighting one ; nor will 
Russia; nor Prussia, aiming at the chief place in Germany; nor Sardinia, 
emerging from the state of a third to that of a second-rate power. Who will 
bell the cat ? Plainly no one now. We have had our dream of peace. We 
are now entering upon a cycle of war. Before this is terminated, it is no 
doubt but that the whole face of Europe will be considerably changed. 

Presuming we cannot get rid of war, let us try the experiment upon a 
smaller scale. Can we get rid of “ law ? ” Not of that power which 
controls us and binds us to each other, but that which is vulgarly understood 
by those three letters—the power which two men have of worrying each 
other so that a third party may reap all the benefit. Will any one who has a 
fine estate disputed, or one who fancies he has a right to money, or simply no 
right but a chance thereto—will any of these give up their rights without 
law ? If we were to advise our readers to do so, would they act upon our 
advice? We think not; and yet better counsel could not be given iror 
followed. We may state upon the authority of a very learned judge that it 
is better, far better for a poor elkmt to give up his rights than to enter on a 
chancery suit. Laws were made for rich men, not for the poor; so war, the 
ultimate appeal of kings, seems to be fit only for rich nations. “ The last 
Louis d’or,” said one great monarch, “ wins the game.” “ Victory is, after all, 
upon the side of the biggest battalions,” said another conqueror. Certainly 
many large nations have been made smaller by war; it is very seldom that 
we find small nations made larger. 

The cost of military preparations is, we learn from a peace authority, in 
Austria, 33 per cent, of the whole expenditure of government, exclusive of the 
interest of the debt. In Prussia, it is 44 per cent.; in France, 68 per cent, 
(fifteen years ago it was only 38 per cent.); in Great Britain, 74 per cent.; 
and in America (United States), 80 per cent. The difference in the per ccntage 
of the latter arising from the very cheap way in which the executive is there 
carried on; not on account of the greater war preparations of the States. Now 
no one can but wish that all this expense were saved, and that we, for one 
nation, only expended twenty pounds sterling where we now pay one hundred. 
Nay, as we pay considerably more for the interest of the debt incurred through 
fighting than we do for the whole of the executive, there is positively a 
difficulty in calculating the advantages which would have arisen, had we 
always secured to ourselves the blessings of unbroken peace. 

But every ledger has a debtor and creditor account. Everything has its two 
sides of the argument; and every evil has its distinct compensation. Manners 
grow ripe and rotten in a continued peace; corruptions are rife, tyranny 
increases, the insolence of the rich and the misery of the poor are equally 
enlarged. But war binds a nation together, teaches it the value of its poorer 
people, brings out promptitude, despatch, fortitude, bravery, and many virtues. 
It shows it also that there are many other qualities to be admired besides 
success in trade; it brings people upon their knees before God; its reverses 
are more keenly felt, its punishments more vividly recognised than perhaps 
any other. Nor are its lessons soon forgotten. The French remember them 
yet. It is a pity that they still do so. “ Ah,” writes one of their authors, “ we 
are far from Waterloo now. We have more than half a million of armed 
men; we have an enormous fleet of ships ; we are wealthy, and not reduced 
to our last franc and last soldier as we were then.” And the moral he 
preaches is, of course, revenge. This is very torrible. We feel that we have 
on the opposite shore a neighbour full of courage, vigour, and thirsting for 
revenge and glory; a word understood by him in only one way. We find that 
he is eager to be the fir&t nation in Europe; to have his deeds constantly 
talked about; “ the most brilliant and the most dangerous of the nations in 
Europe, adoring chance, force, success, splendour .more than true glory, and 
best fitted to become by turns an object of admiration, of hatred, of pity, of 
terror, but never of indifference.” 

We bow to this decision of one of that brilliant nation; we cannot be 
indifferent. We cannot rest in tranquillity when this nation is re-arrangin^ 
the boundaries of Europe, and talking of the old possessions of France now 
held by England. Were we only to oppose gentleness to our aggressive 
neighbours, we know from an old fablo what the result would be. The 
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proposition of one enthusiastic quaker that we should let an army of fifty 
thousand men land and march on to London, and welcome but not oppose 
them, and so shame them out of their outrage, will not hold water. We 
sigh, therefore, hut buckle on our armour. Man is a splendid animal, hut 
cannot get on without war; nor will he do so till that Groat Day when all the 
kingdoms of all ages and all the armies that were ever mustered, all that 
Cicsar led or Nero oppressed—all that Xerxes assembled, the Pharaohs and 
the Ptolemies enrolled, the Consuls, Alaric, Attila, Mahomet, Genghis Khan, 
the Crusaders, and the kings of the East and the West and their generals, 
from Narses and Belisarius to Turenne, Marlborough, Napoleon, and 
Wellington, enlisted and led to battle—till all these rise again from those 
graves into which ambition or oppression hath hurried them. Till then, man 
will still indulge in war. _ 

THE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER! 


’Tis the first rose of summer— 
Oh, hail it with joy ! 

May the sweetness it brings 
Be unmix’rt with alloy ! 

May the hopes and ihe hearts 
That bloom with it to-day, 
Flourish on to the end, 

Without change or decay 1 

May the buds of afioction 
Expand in the breast 
Of each friend that we love 
And the one we love best ! 
And the light summer zephyrs 
Their brightness impart, 

Not to nature alone. 

But still more to the heart f 


May the love that we cherish, 

The friendships we prize, 

Day by day grow more deep. 

And more dear in our eyes 1 
And the friends whom in life’s 
Kavly season we knew, 

Be our friends in life’s autumn, 

As faithful and true ! 

And when the gay spring-time 
And summer are o’er. 

And the flowers they brought ua 
Are blooming no more— 

May the bleak winds of winter 
C)ur hearts never chill. 

But the “ First Bose of Summer” 

Be blooming there still! C. J. B. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Nature hangs labels upon the dissolute, to testify her disgust at the 
example. 

Keep a scrap-book if you like, but don’t put into it everything you can 
manage to scrape up; that is, don’t let your scrap-book be a mere scrape 
book. 

The Man to be Envied.— A popular author says, “ I have no propensity 
to envy any one, least of all the rich and great; but if I were disposed to this 
weakness, the subject of my envy would be a healthy young man, in full 
possession of his strength and faculties, going forth in the morning to work 
for his wife and children, or bringing them home his wages.” 

NeyeU Despise an Old Coat. —Never laugh at the scanty garments of 
the poor. Poverty has a strong tide of sorrow to stem, and a frail bark to 
guide at the best. It has dashed so often against the rocks that it hardly 
holds together. Sink it not with your unkindness. Sneer not at the old 
clothes. They are often made holy by long sacrifices, by careful foldings 
away that they may last until the dear ones are provided for. If many an 
old coat could speak, what tales they would tell of the noble hearts beating 
underneath ! 

Little Hungry Minds. —If there is one lesson we would impress upon 
parents, it is this: don’t stifle your children’s desire at proper times to ask 
questions. This involuntary self-educating process of the child’s is of more 
importance to its future than many parents are aware of. It sometimes, nay 
often, costs an effort to break up a train of thought in which you may be 
interestedly occupied; but it will pay. Like the sticks and straws which the 
winged bird boars long distances in its bill to construct its nest, these slender 
twigs of information may be worked into a structure which will afford 
comfort and protection from many a life storm, a safe retreat for quiet reflec¬ 
tion, when the spirit of evil is prowling about for careless stragglers, who are 
heating the air because there is nothing else left for them to do. Don’t turn 
your child off with a lazy, fibbing, abstracted, “ I don’t know.” Rouse 
yourself, and give him food for thought in your answer, or that spirit of evil 
may take possession of the apartment which you are too indolent or penurious 
to furnish. 

A Hint. —To guard against summer complaints: cat little, and drink less. 

To Make Ginger Brandy. —Take 1 lb of raisius, the rind of one lemon, 
and 4 oz. of bruised ginger. Steep these ingredients in a quart of the best 
brandy for a fortnight, then strain it, and add £ lb of powdered loaf sugar. 


New Revolver.— A series of experiments have been completed at 
Chatham for testing a valuable patented improvement in revolving and 
repeating firearms, by means of which the inventor, Sergeant G. Sturrock, 
has succeeded in doubling the number of shots fired from a revolver, making 
it, in fact, a revolver of fourteen or sixteen consecutive shots without any 
necessity for reloading. The new weapon, although double-barrelled, has 
but one cylinder, one trigger, and one lock and hammer. 

Excavating in Water. —A new machine has been invented by Dr. 
Paycrne, for the excavations under water at^ the port of Fecamp, which he 
calls the “ hydrostat.” It consists of a wrought-iron case, divided into three 
parts by two horizontal divisions. The lower story, or, if we may so call it, 
the working chamber, rests on the bottom of the sea, and presents an area of 
8 m. square by 2 m. high. The double sides, enclosed at bottom, contain the 
necessary ballast for the sinking and stability of the structure. Thirty-five 
men can work at ease in the working chamber. 

Copper Deposit. —The richest and most extraordinary copper mine in the 
world, it is said, is now opening at Acton, in Lower Canada. The great 
Burra Burra of Australia is said to sink into insignificance, and the richest 
mines of Europe to be pigmies, beside this mineral giant. Here presents 
itself a great bed of ore, so vast, so pure, and so wonderful, that it is almost 
as much past belief as it is beyond all previous experience. Where the deposit 
has been opened up there is exhibited a mass of ore from 30 to 40 per cent, 
pure, 60 feet long by 30 feet wide, and of an unknown depth. A single blast 
put into the mass threw out 7 tons of ore, worth 1,050 dollars. The expendi¬ 
ture of £300 has already sent to market at Boston 90 tons of ore, which 
realised 150 dollars per ton, or £3,125.— Montreal Commercial Advertiser. 

A Word for the Nettle. —Growing on waste and neglected places, 
flourishing alike on breezy commons and in the dirty ditches of the suburos of 
towns, the nettle has neither beauty nor fragrance to recommend it to the 
ordinary observer. Yet it is well worth careful inspection on account of the 
beauty of its structure. True, it has a sting, if handled gingerly ; but seize 
the plant heartily, and it will give you little discomfort. The nettle is a very 
common, low-bred, vulgar plant, but, nevertheless, in its family and alliances 
may he found some of the noblest members of the vegetable kingdom ; such 
are the bread-fruit tree, the mulberry, the hop, the hemp, the fig, the stately 
banyan, and the deadly upas. It has not been without its affectionate admirers, 
as the following anecdote will testify:—A worthy floriculturist (not a native 
of the south of England) was showing his green-house to some ladies, when 
one of them said to him, “ What is that in the flower-pot ? It is very like 
a nettle ! ”—“ Indeed, ma’am, it is just a nettle ; hut it grew up sae bonnily, 
puir thing, that I could na’ think to pu’ it.” It is not for its botanical 
beauty or respectable connections that we wish to put in a word on behalf of 
the nettle,, but for its uses, which are too much overlooked. Although 
growing everywhere, it is very partially appreciated, and then only by the 
economical. As an old wife’s remedy—and a very good one, too—nettle-tea 
as a spring drink is used in scurvy, jaundice, &c. The stalks of the old 
nettles are little inferior to flax for making linen cloth, being used for that 
purpose in America, Siberia, Germany, and formerly in some parts of England 
and Scotland. The famous Indian grass-cloth, Chu-Ma, is woven from the 
fibres of a nettle. An excellent rennet is made from the nettle. The expressed 
juice makes a permanent green dye for wool. The root boiled with alum 
yields a good yellow dye. Nettles dried and used as fodder are capital for 
cows, increasing the quantity and improving the quality of their milk. And 
one of the least of its virtues is, that if fish be packed in it, it preserves the 
colour and bloom infinitely better than any other grass or umbrage, dried or 
green. And yet riot for these uses, hut more especially for its edible qualities 
for humans, do we wish to say a word in favour of the nettle, and as the time 
is at hand when green meat, though very desirable, is not very plentiful, wo 
hope the word may be in season. It is as a pot-herb that we would advocate 
its use, and the spring is the best time for gathering nettles for that purpose. 
Its flavour assimilates it with spinach, perhaps from the association of ideas, 
having eaten it dressed in a similar manner. The following is Soyer’s 
method:—“ Wash the nettles well, drain, put them in plenty of boiling- water, 
with a little salt, boil for twenty minutes, drain and chop them up, and servo 
either plain or put them in a pan, with a little salt, pepper, and butter, or a 
little fat and gravy from a roast, or add to a pound two teaspoonluls of Hour, a 
gill of milk, and a teaspoonful of sugar, and served as spinach with or without 
eggs.”' — W. A. R. in the. Field. 


STATISTICS. 


SCIENTIFIC^ AND USEFUL. 

New coal fields have been discovered in Australia; and licenses to search 
for iron ore have been issued. It is believed that iron ore exists in vast 
quantities in certain districts. One of the latest discoveries is of plumbago, iu 
a very pure state. 

Improved Nails. —A French mechanician states that nails formed with 
two sloping edges may be driven into thiri wood without risk of splitting it, 
provided they are made to cut the wood across the grain. He recommends 
manufacturers to make nails of this kind in order to save carpenters the 
trouble and loss of time involved in using a gimlet or bradawl. 

Electricity Converting Sugar into Alcohol. —At the sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, M. Niepce de Saint Victor read a paper giving 
an account of some experiments which showed that, under certain circum¬ 
stances, electricity produced the same effect on sugar as fermentation does, 
transforming it into alcohol. He found that, by passing an electric current 
through very sugary white wine, the wine loses all its sugar, and becomes 
much more alcoholic. 


The public offices and buildings are to cost the nation this year £119,520. 

A return shows that the total amount expended from April 18, 1850, to 
March 3, 1860, at Enfield Factory, was £215,577. The number of musket 
rifles, made by machinery, was 87,405. 

Of the 33,018 children horn during the year 1859 in the eight principal 
towns of Scotland, 16,883 were males, and 16,135 females; which gives the 
unusually high proportion of 95*6 female to every 100 male births. During 
the previous year, the proportion was 93*4 female to every 100 male births. 

At the last Conference of the Primitive Methodists it was stated that they 
had 610 travelling preachers, 11,000 local preachers, above 7,000 class leaders, 
6,000 chapels and preaching places, 2,000 Sabbath schools, 160,000 Sabbath 
scholars, 29,000 Sabbath school teachers; and now in this, the jubilee year, 
they had no fewer than 120,000 members. 

The value of wrecked property saved by that useful and gallant body of 
men, the Coast Guard, amounts for the year 1859 to a sum of upwards of 
£800,000 ; and the number of persons rescued by them from a watery grave 
during the same period to no less than 1,250. The total charge for the 
Coastguard force provided for iu the estimates for the past year was £724,958, 
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The London diocess contains, as nearly as can be calculated, 2,500,000 
inhabitants, and is divided into 438 parishes or parochial districts, which are 
served by 855 clergy. Three parishes in the diocess have populations 
exceeding 35,000, four have between 30,000 and 35,000, five have between 
25,000 and 30,000, six have between 20,000 and 25,000, 10 have between 
15,000 and 20,000, and 32 have between 10,000 and 15,000. 

Odd Fellows’ and Foresters’ Societies. —The official returns of these 
great societies have been compiled, and the result of the past year’s experi¬ 
ence shows that it has been one of the most flourishing known. The return 
of branches and members of the Manchester Unity on the first of January, 
I860, is as follows:—441 districts, 3,333 lodges, and 305,214 members, 
being an increase of 12 districts, 131 lodges, and 17,041 members over the 
return of 1859. The Ancient Order of Foresters’ return on the 1st of 
January, 1860, is 181 districts, 2,239 courts, and 168,576 members, being an 
increase of 6 districts, and 191 courts, and 20,014 members over the return of 
1859. No other societies approach in any way these gigantic proportions. 
The largest lodge of Odd Fellows is in Sussex, and contains 595 members. 
There are several other lodges over 400. The largest Foresters’ Court is in 
Cheshire, and contains 434 members. 

The Ragged School Union. —The number of Sunday schools in con¬ 
nection with the Union is now 199, with an average attendance of 24,860 
scholars. There are also 146 day schools, with an average attendance of 
15,380 scholars, and 215 evening schools, with an attendance of 9,050, making 
a total of 560 schools and 49,290 scholars. As, however, many week-day 
scholars attend on Sunday, the committee reckon the number under their-care 
as 25,000, or about one-half of the aggregate number. The school buildings 
now number 170, the voluntary teachers 2,690, the paid teachers 400, the 
industrial scholars 3,700, and the paid monitors 380. The scholars placed 
in situations during the past year number about 1,650. The number rewarded 
for keeping their places for twelve months with good character is 870, being 
a much larger number than usual, as in former years it never exceeedcd 570, 
and the average for the last six years is 384. The number of shoe-blacks, as 
reported by the various societies, is about the same as last year (see No. 843). 
Their earnings are rather more, amounting to no less than £4,548. The 
refuges for destitute children still continue fifteen in number, with about 600 
inmates. 

Savings Banks. —The annual accounts have been issued of savings banks 
and of friendly societies that deposit their funds with the. Government. The 
accounts include the whole United Kingdom, and show that the deposits due 
to the public amount to the enormous sum of £40,997,630. The number of 
depositors in savings banks is 1,479,723, nearly half of them having deposits 
below £10. From first to last, the Government has paid (in money, or by its 
being turned into principal), nearly £33,000,000 for interest; and, owing to 
the rate paid, and money being chiefly deposited when the funds are low and 
withdrawn when they are high, there is a deficiency or loss to the country of 
nearly £3,500,000. Last year the sums paid in by savings banks exceeded 
the sums they drew out by £1,677,399—a'significant proof of prosperity. 
Small life annuities are granted by the savings banks; and there are 6671 
annuities now payable amounting to £136,680 a year. There are also 899 
deferred annuities which have not yet begun ; and no less a sum than £47,000 
has been at one time or other returned, in consequence of persons who had 
contracted for deferred annuities having died before the annuity commenced, 
or been unable to continue payment of their instalments* 


VA RIETI ES. 

Of thirteen deaths from suffocation in one week, eleven were those of 
infants suffocated in the bedclothes. 

It was a law of the ancient Britons that no one should be permitted to 
guide a plough until he could make one. 

The Court Journal , amongst other curious gossip, contains the following 
paragraph:—In the parish register at Glamis there is the following curious 
entry, dated 1676 :—“ Nae preaching here this Lord’s day—the' minister 
being at Gortachy, burning a witch.” 

A Novel Occupation for Women.— A sub-contractor, on the Formartine 
and Buchan Railway, has employed women as navvies! To see these buxom 
navviesses wheeling their barrows, and still retaining that natural regard for 
their invincible charms, betokened by broad parapluie-hats, is a sad sight. 

Hand in Hand v . Arm in Arm.—A lady, who died in 1840, and whose 
eldest daughter was bom in 1798, told me, that when she first saw a lady 
hook herself to the arm of a gentleman in a ball-room, instead of being led 
out by the hand, she felt so indignant that she remarked to a friend :—“If 
my daughter were introduced, and did that, I should take her home imtne- 
diately.”— Notes and Queries. 

A Field-Naturalists’ Society. —The formation of a new association 
has been announced from Manchester, to be called the, Manchester Field- 
Naturalists’ Society, the object of which is to provide those residents in and 
about that city, who possess a taste for natural history, with frequent opportu¬ 
nities of social intercourse; thus bringing together persons of congenial 
spirit, and encouraging the arts and sciences that have immediate relation to 
the works of nature. The plan seems to have been commenced with a spirit 
which promises success, above two hundred members having already joined 
the society. 

Victoria’s First Moment of Sovereignty. — William the Fourth 
expired about midnight at Windsor Castle. The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, with other high functionaries of the kingdom, was in attendance. 
As soon as the king had breathed his last, the archbishop quitted Windsor 
and made his way to Kensington Palace, the residence at that time of the 
princess Victoria, where he arrived before daylight* and announced himself, 
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requesting an immediate interview with the Princess. She hastily attired 
herself, and met the venerable prelate in the ante-room. He informed her 
of the demise of the Crown, and did homage to her as the Sovereign of 
the nation. She was at eighteen Queen of the only realm, in fact or history, 
on which the sun never sets. She was deeply agitated. The first words she 
uttered were these—“ I ask your prayers in my behalf.” They knelt down 
together, and the young sovereign inaugurated her reign like the young king 
of Israel, by asking from on High “an understanding heart to judge so great 
a people, who could not be numbered, nor counted for the multitude.” 

A Revolting Penance at Loretto. —The well-known story of a 
channel being worn on the pavement immediately surrounding the Holy 
House, by the knees of pilgrims, is not in the least exaggerated. There are 
two distinct furrows in the marble, traced there by the thousands who have 
yearly dragged themselves in this attitude of devotion for a given number of 
times around its walls. At the moment of our visit several peasant-women 
were thus shuffling along, seemingly without much inconvenience, with the 
exception of one whose attitude and appearance produced a painful impression 
on my mind. She was working her way round on her hands and knees, 
drawing as she went a line with her tongue upon the pavement. I know not 
how long she had been in that position, but it was horrible to view ; her face 
was black and swollen; her eyes starting from their sockets; the veins on 
her forehead standing out like tight-strained cords, and mingled blood and 
saliva flowing from her mouth. Our conductor looked unconcernedly at the 
poor wretch as we passed, and said, in answer to my appealing glances, “ It 
is only a great penance ; you may be sure she richly deserves it. There are 
many who come here in this way to expiate their sins; ” and then walked 
on, leading the way to the treasury, as if the subject were too commonplace 
for further consideration.— Mrs. Gretton’s Englishwoman in Italy . 

The First Debt. —Admiral Jervis, afterwards Earl of St. Vincent, in 
telling the story of his early struggles, speaks, among other things, of his 
determination to keep out of debt:—“ My father had a very large family,” 
said he, “ with limited means. He gave me twenty pounds sterling at starting, 
and that was all he ever gave me. After I had been a considerable time at 
the station (at sea), I drew for twenty more, but the bill came back protested. 
I was mortified at the rebuke, and made a promise, which I have ever kept, 
that I would never draw another bill without a certainty of its being paid. I 
immediately changed my mode of living, quitted my mess, lived alone, and 
took up the ship’s allowance, which I found quite sufficient; washed and 
mended my own clothes, made a pair of trowsers out of the ticking of my bed, 
and having by these means saved as much money as would redeem my honour 
I took up my bill, and from that time to this I have taken care to keep within 
my means.” Jervis for six years endured pinching privation ; but preserved 
his integrity, studied his profession with success, and gradually and steadily 
rose by merit and bravery to the highest rank. It is easy for a man who will 
exercise a healthy resolution to avoid incurring the first obligation ; but the 
facility with which that has been incurred often becomes a temptation to a 
second, and very soon the unfortunate borrower becomes so entangled that no 
late exertion ot industry can set him free. The first step in debt is like the 
first step in falsehood, almost involving the necessity of proceeding in the same 
course—debt follows debt, as lie follows lie. 


THE RIDD LER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 889. 

Puzzle : Bacon ; no Cab. Enigma : Thought. Charade : Red-breast. 
Rebus: FortunE; RaveN; EalinQ; Ezekiel; DiphtheriA ; OrphaN; MustarD .— 
Freedom ; England. 

The following answer all: Lilly.—Frederick.—Edmund.—Olivia PI.—J. C. M.- 

Puzzle, Enigma, and Charade: k'arbledown.—Edmund.—M. A. S.—D. W.- Puzzle, 

Charade, and Rebus: B. T. H.—Martin.—J. Luck.- Puzzle and Enigma: Dora.— 

Horace.—J. G. P.- Puzzle and Charade: Lemuel.—Curtis.- Enigma and Charade: 

Winton.—Tootell. —Charade and Rebus: D. 8. D.—Magyar.—H. 8. B.—Tunstall.— 

Puzzle: Mills.—C. F, W.- Enigma: Rymer.—Hastings,—Blackie.—Grocers.- 

Charade: Wardle.—W, J. R.- Rebus: Bright. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. The Masons paid 20 shillings ; the Bricklayers paid 15 shillings j and the Labourers 
paid 10 shillings. 

2. The velocity acquired down the plane will be equal to that of a body descending freely 
from the height of the plane. Usirib the expression for the accumulated work of the train , 

V2 X 5 Lx 2 ’ 4 ^ = 60 x 2240 X 20-50 X 8 X 120= 2192000- v* = = 1259*09. Before 

b4j ooO 

the train stops on the horizontal line the work of friction must be equal to the accumulated 
work of the train during the descent on the inclined plane. Let x = the distance required. 

1259*09 X 3 X 50 X 2240 BA 0 JAA 1259*09 X 836000 423054240 

-- 193 ---50 X 8 X x, or 400 * =--• • * “ ^= 200 “ 

= 5480 feet, or 1 mile, 66 yards, 2 feet, nearly. 

3. The Sun will enter the tropic on the 20th cf June, at 17 hours, 42 minutes, 42*445 
seconds , astronomical time ; or June 21$£, at 5 hrs., 42 min., 42*445 seconds A. M. civiltime. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—Edmund. 

With 1st and 2nd.—Anchora.—Wardle.- tfith Is* and 3rd .—Sadler.—D. S. D. 

With 1st .—Hinde.—Mills.—Buglass.—S. T.— Harbledown.— Doll.—J. P. H. B.— 

Lemuel.—Steele.—Ottoway.—Tootell.- With 3rd.—E. Arnes. 

Solutions which arrived too late to be inserted in their proper places in No. 890:— 
G. J.—Sweeting.—Adah M. (within ten days after their publication in the weekly 
Numbers).—Guendolen. ___________________________ 


The Parlour Laboratory. —Melting Lead in a Paper Crucible .—A neat 
experiment for boys, and one which gives a very impressive lesson in regard to 
the transmission of heat, is the melting of a bullet in the blaze of a lamp or of 
gas; the bullet being contained, at the time, in a wrapper of thin writing- 
paper. All that is requisite is to fold the paper tightly over the bullet, and 
rub down the folds very smoothly. It may then be held in the flame 
until the lead melts. 
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RANDO M REA DINGS. 

The man who “ dropped a remark ” had better advertise for it. 

Why is every teacher of music necessarily a good teacher ?—Because he is a 
sound instructor. 

Why is a horse the most miserable of animals ?—Because his thoughts are 
always on the rack. 

A traveller says that Mount Vesuvius never sleeps. It must be sleepy, for 
it is always yawning. 

An old bachelor says that during leap year the ladies jump at every offer of 
marriage—hence the term. 

Elderly unmarried ladies arc considered by some persons the least enviable 
of all kinds of waiting maids-, 

u We don’t like promising young men,” said an Oxford trader the other 
day ; “ we'd much rather they’d pay.” 

Give us what you think the finest specimen of gold in the world, and we 
will wager its value that it can be beaten . 

Jack Ketch, the hangman, being asked on what ground he claimed the 
clothes of those he hanged, answered—as their executioner . 

Most of the vessels sail for the Diggings on Sunday. Is it because “ the 
better day the better deed?” or are bumbailiffs powerless on that day ? 

Dr. Johnson left it on record, that as he was passing by a fishmonger who 
was skinning ail eel, he heard him curse it because it would not lie still! 

One of the latest interpretations of the character of Hamlet is that he was 
a gambler, for he says, “ liow absolute the knave is! we must speak by the 
card 

A little boy, returning from the Sunday-school, said to his mother, 
“Ma, ain’t there a fo^y-chism for little boys? This udtf-echism is too hard 
for me.” 

A tailor, being reproached by a silly fellow as only U ninth part of a nlan, 
retorted by saying: “ Still, I am better off than you ; for a fool is no part of 
a man at all.” 

You may always distinguish a City man by two things—his trowsers 
and his gait. The ffrst never fits him, and he always walks as if he were an 
hour behind time. 

An admirer of dogs, having had a new litter of a fine breed, a friend wished 
him to put him down for a puppy l “ I set you down for one a great while 
ago,” was the answer. 

The Scandinavians had a god, Kvasir, who was suffocated by the multitude 
of ideas sticking in his throat, because he could not find any one who could 
question him fast enough to get them out of him. 

A country doctor being disturbed one night by a burglar, and having no 
ball or shot for his pistol, noiselessly loaded the weapon with dry, hard pills, 
and gave the intruder a “ prescription ” -which he thinks will go far towards 
curing the rascal of a very bad ailment. 

A quaint old gentleman, in speaking of the different allotments of men, by 
which some become useful citizens and others worthless vagrants, by way 
of illustration remarked, “ So one slab of marble becomes a useful doorstep, 
while another becomes a lying tombstone.” 

A cockney sportsman gave a high figure for a well-bred pointer, but the 
poor cockney did not know what pointing was. So when the creature made 
a point, lifting a leg as usual, and standing motionless,’our cockney friend 
declared he had the cramp, and took him up in his arms and earned him 
home. 

A teacher asked a bright little girl, “ What country is opposite to us on 
the globe?”—“Don’t know, sir,” was the answer. “Well, now,” pursued 
the teacher, “ if I were to bore a hole through the earth, and you were to go 
in at this end, where would you come out ? ”—“ Out of the hole, sir,” replied 
the pupil with an air of triumph. 

An old woman received a letter through the post-office. Not knowing how 
to read, and being anxious to know the contents, supposing it to be from one 
of her absent sons, she called on a person near to read the letter to her. He 
accordingly began, and read—“Adelaide, June 23, Dear mother;” then 
making a stop to find out what followed (as the writing was rather bad), the 
old lady exclaimed—“ Oh t—’tis my poor Jerry—he always stuttered.” 

When Sir Humphrey Davy was in Sicily, he was studying geology, and the 
rap and clatter of his hammer among the rocks astonished the Catanian 
peasants, who accounted him mad. They told their priest of the danger from 
the maniac, but Davy had seen the priest before them; his reverence quietly 
intimated to the peasants that it was a foreign gentleman from a far-off laud, 
who was practising a peuance! Davy was then regarded by the Catanians as 
a saint. 

After Pope had written some bitter verses on Lady M. W. Montagu, he 
told a friend of his that he should soon have ample revenge upon her, for 
that he had set her down in black and white, and should soon publish what 
he had written. “ Be so good as to tell the little gentleman,” was the reply, 
“ that I am not at all afraid of him ; for if he sets me down in black and 
white, as he calls it, most assuredly I will have him set down in black and 
blue.”— Malone. 


LEAP YEAR. 


How to Keep Your Friends.—N ever ask any of them to do you a 
service. 

A Maxim Ry a Misanthrope.— The last place in which I should look 
for the milk of human kindness is the pale of civilisation. 

A Novel Birdcage. —A countryman who saw for the first time a hooped 
skirt, hanging at a shop door, called to ask “ what bird they kept in that 
cage ? ” . . . 

Sensiele Advice.— Those who would enjoy good eating sliouid keep good- 
natured; an angry man can’t tell whether he is eating boiled cabbage, or 
stewed umbrella. 

How to Make a Proud Girl.— “ Mr. Smith,” said a little fellow, the 
other evening, to his sister’s beau, “ I wish you wouldn t praise our Anna 
Maria any more. You have made her so proud now that she won’t speak to 
cousin Laura, nor help mother the least bit.” 

Tile Three Draughts.—A n apothecary in the country lately sent a lady 
three draughts, and on being asked what effect they were intended to produce, 
said, “ The first, madam, is to warm you, the second to cool you, and the 
third is to prevent the excessive effect of either.” 

PeMale Economy. — A fair denizen of fashionable Paris, whose extravagance 
bore rather hard on her husband’s purse, was taken to task by him for her 
Want of economy. “ I know what you say is true,” replied the repentant 
belle ; “but what shall I do to reduce our expenses ? ”—“ Why, iha chore 
replied the husband, delighted with her submission, “ you ride a great deal; 
why not take dn omnibus Occasionally instead Of a carriage ? That will save 
something, surely.” The wife agreed, and as soon as her husband was gone, 
she rang for her maid. “ Mariette, call me a coach that I may get to the 
omnibus to go to tho Madeleine. I must economise.” 

Discovering a Secret.— The pietty and pleasing art of photography has 
become very popular in Selkirk, as elsewhere. A little knowledge Of this ait 
can scarcely be called a dangerous Thing; and from all we hear the practice of 
it in this quarter is likely to increase. Two country bumpkins, who had been 
getting their “likenesses” taken by a professor, adjourned afterwards to a 
“ public,” for “ rows and ale; ” and in discussing the “ vittals,” discussed also 
the secrets of photography. “ What was the use o ’im,” says Sanders, “ga’in 
into yon black hole ooto’ sicht?”—“I’m shurc I dinna ken,” quoth Jock ; 
“ but he needna try to hide what he’s doin’ noo, for a body kens a’thing aboot 
it. It’s nac use ga’in into a corner wi ’t ony langer; it should a’ be dune 
afore fouk noo ! ”—Border Advertiser * 

“ The Char that Rowl’d the Plates.” —Standing the other day at 
that part of the Polytechnic where Messrs. Lockwood’s large model of the 
iron troopship is placed, we felt ourselves pulled gently by the arm, and, oil 
looking round; perceived a, little sandy-Whiskercd man in. an attitude of 
inquiry. “Aw say, maister,” said he, with an unmistakeable burr, “ will you 
read us this card?” We read the card, which described the proportions, 
builders’ name, &c., of the vessel aforesaid. “ Is there owt about the chap 
that row led the plates?” inquired he, anxiously. “No,” responded we* 
rather smilingly. “ Why, aw’s the chap that rowl’d the plates, and they 
hannut put my name o’ the card. If aw ony could write mesel aw’d put it 
doon.” Exit the Northumbrian in disgust. This is a parallel story to 
Handers bellows-blower, who made the great master say we instead of I wheil 
speaking of his playing.— Stockton Gazette. 


NEW LACONICS. 


To retain a good appetite, don’t eat when hungry; to keep a constant 
thirst, drink (not water, tea, coffee, &c., &c.), when not dry. 

Sound the depths of a man’s character by his pocket. 

To drive the wolf from the door, starve him out. 

Be not forgiving, but forgetting ; get all, give nothing. 

Poverty is the poor man’s firmest friend. 

Run no risks except with other people’s money. 

When asked for money for charitable purposes, put your hand in your 
pocket and keep it there. 

Trust in yourself; if you don’t, other people won’t trust you. 

An oily tongue lubricates the wheels of conversation. 

Never sink the shop; allow no opportunity of advertising your wares to 
slip. 

If business is poor, talk of your immense trade. 

Never look down before a man, no matter how much you may feel inclined 
to do so. 

Be charitable to the rich. 

Leap before you look; if you look first, it may be too late to leap. 

If rich, talk of your poverty. 

If you want a cracked crown, crack jokes at other people’s expense. 

Never ask a rich man if his wealth makes him happy. 

Keep the pot boiling, somehow. 

Look out for your own comfort everywhere ; other people always do. 

Praise everything you see, everywhere ; it don’t cost anything, and does a 
heap of good. 

Ask no man to dine unless you are sure he has dined. 

Study the art of grumbling ; a grumbler always gets the best of everything. 
If honest, let other people know it. 

Put new wine into old bottles, it sells better. 

It’s good to be wise; but better to be rich; what is wisdom clothed in rags 
and hungry ? 


Come, let us nerve our bashful hearts, 
And quell each timid doubt, 

And raise our drooping hop>es, and smootho 
Our wrinkled features out; 


And write thereon in letters plain, 

That those may read who run— 

“ Proposals thankfully received 
, Tiil eiyhtoeu sixty-one.'’ Slnoleman. 
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